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BROTHER JONATHAN’S PET. 
Wno, living within reach of that big town, the inhabit- 
ants of which you may hear speaking condescendingly 
of London as ‘our southern metropolis,’ does not know 
the long low line: of the Mersey shore, ending, or 
rather beginning, in the interminable sandy flats of 
‘Waterloo ?—Waterloo, called by courtesy a sea-bathing 
place; and so it might be, for an infantile population, 
which didn’t object to salt water, or to scudding a 
mile across wet sands to get to it, and another to get 
overhead in it. For all that, it is not a bad place, nor 
an ugly place, especially to run down to by rail, for ‘a 
smell of the sea,’ half a mile off. And if, by the 
luckiest chance, you happen to catch the tide at high- 
water—as I did the other day—and, for a few minutes, 
the leagues of sand become sea, and the sea becomes 
a flood of silver, and gold, and diamonds under the 
paly sunshine of a December afternoon—why, then, 
Waterloo is not far from being pretty. 

Ay, even to an eye that hates flatness as it hates— 
what you please; and would object to paradise itself, 
unless satisfied that it was not a level country. But, 
viewed with a pardoning pity, there is something 
tolerable, and even interesting in the determined flat- 
ness of this region—its leagues upon leagues of satis- 
fied monotony—sea, sky, sand-hills—sand-hills, sea, 
and sky, in everlasting repetition; no foreground, no 
distance, no horizon, making you feel something like 
the frog in the fairy tale—‘he gaed on, and he gaed 
on, and he gaed on, till he cam to the well o’ the 
warld’s end.’ You have a conviction that you might 
find the ‘well o’ the warld’s end’ somewhere beyond 
— if there be a beyond to the sand-hills of Waterloo. 

One variety it has, something alive and stirring on 
the great expanse of uniformity. Generally, there is 
a dreary look about ships out on the sea; not passing 
and repassing busily, as at or near a seaport town, 
but peered at telescopically from an idle shore. They 
glide so ghostly, silently, solitarily, like unquiet souls 
adrift upon space—unknown dots upon the unknown 
sea, watched for a little and speculated upon, then 
dropping down over the horizon, and vanishing—you 
know not where. 

But at Waterloo, the ships are not spectres. You 
have there, softened into picturesque form, the full 
benefit of the Mersey commerce, the ‘ flocks’ of sail- 
ing-vessels outward or homeward bound, the long 
fairy-like threads of smoke cast across the horizon 
by innumerable passenger steam-boats; and when 
some fine ‘liner’ passes up or down Channel, she 
sometimes comes near enough for you to hear the 
distant whir-whir of her machinery, above the almost 


equally distant murmur of the sea; you watch her 
great bulk as contrasted with all the other steamers, 
wonder what she is, and where on earth she is | 
going to. | 
I thus stood watching a big steamer making her | 
way—not ghostily, but very noisily, like a stylish | 
lady marching majestically on, in considerable hurry, | 
but having no small opinion of herself—up the river | 
towards Liverpool. With her long high hulk, far out | 
of the water, her enormous paddle-wheels, and her 
low masts, all dressed with flags, she made a suffi- | 


ciently prominent object between me and the sun to. 


catch the notice even of a lazy landlubber, to | 
whose unpractised eye everything from a lighter to | 
a man-of-war was a ‘ship,’ and nothing more. 

And so, when finally she steamed out of sight into | 
that,.misty forest of masts to which the Mersey 
narrows, above—or, qy., below ?—Bootle, and I had 
taken my saunter over the sand-hills—the particulars 
of which do not matter to the present article—the 
big steamer still lingered sufficiently in my mind for 
me to make a careless remark to a non-landlubber 
concerning her. Attention was roused immediately. 

‘A “big” steamer. Very big, was she? Paddles or 
screw ?’ 

With a great effort of nautical memory, I replied 
decisively, ‘ Paddles.’ 

‘Long hulk? High out of water?’ 

‘Very high—in fact, with her low masts, I might 
almost say clumsy.’ 

‘Clumsy !’ half-pitying. 
Why, she was the Adriatic. 
seen the Adriatic!’ 

I humbly suggested that this fact, apparently so 
overwhelming, and implying so great a privilege, 
did not impart any information to my benighted self; 
that except certain vague reminiscences of the doge, 
combined with that ever-memorable riddle of, ‘ What 
sea would you choose for your bed-chamber?’ the 
Adriatic conveyed to me no definite idea at all, except 
a ship’s name. 

‘Not know the Adriatic, the great American liner, 
built to sail against our Persia !—hitherto the biggest 
steamer afloat except the Leviathan.” (‘ Which isn’t 
afloat yet,’ I suggested.) ‘Why, the Adriatic is Brother 
Jonathan’s last pet, meant to beat us all hollow—got 
up regardless of expense—fitted up like a palace; and 
her engines—they boast that her engines are the 
grandest ever manufactured—-I’d like to have a look 
at them!’ 

Here the professional mind became absorbed, at 
times giving vent to its ecstatic meditations thus: 

‘Only think, 2800 horse-power!—so I’ve heard. 


‘Ah, you know nothing! 
You must actually have 
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What cylinders !—what boilers! Oh to see her paddles 
working!’ (I hinted I had heard them, and they 
made a tolerable noise.) ‘Of course, they did. What 
a sight she must have been coming up the river! I 
wish I had run down to the landing-stage—thousands 
did: it was crammed with people, watching her. She 
has been expected ever since spring; and this is her 
first voyage. You are sure you saw her?’ 

Yes; and I began to plume myself on the fact 
accordingly. 

*She hasn’t beat us yet, though; she was a day or 
two overdue—perhaps her engines were too new to 
work. She and the Persia will have a nice race for it 
back again, for they both sail for New York next week. 
Won’t the captains clap on steam and go-ahead, rather! 
I wonder which will beat!’ 

Here the British mind became excited and enthu- 
siastic. It certainly was exciting to think of, this 
racing on a grand scale, with iron steeds of from 2000 
to 3000 horse-power, and the race-course the wide 
Atlantic. As for the stakes—a few hundred lives, 
more or less, to say nothing of money and property— 
these seemed supernumerary trifles. 

*I should like to go aboard of her, and get a look at 
her engines,’ was the prevailing sentiment of the next 
day or two, till it came at last—triumphant possibility ! 
—to, ‘Should you like to go aboard of her?’ 

Could a British woman resist such an invitation, 
following that of the Yankee captain to an enlightened 
British public ?—which an enlightened British public 
had taken advantage of, and, in the most amiable 
manner, had gone by thousands, in river-steamers and 
row-boats, and all sorts of crafts, to examine our 
beautiful enemy, as she lay off Rock Ferry, alongside 
her rival the Persia, during two December days. 

You would not have thought it was December, 
though, as we paced up and down the landing-stages, 
that curious trysting-place, whence, as has been 
proved from accurate data, 40,000 people cross the 
Mersey every day, and the whole population of Liver- 
pool cross in the course of a week. The new landing- 
stage, especially, forms an admirable promenade of a 
thousand yards long, with one trifling objection—the 
bridges which connect it with the quay are so short, 
that at low-water they slope in an angle of 45 degrees, 
down which an adventurous truck sometimes darts, to 
everybody’s imminent danger. Once a commercial 
traveller’s gig performed that feat with such an impe- 
tus, that it dashed right across the landing-stage, and 
popped into the river; whence it had to be fished out 
again, some wit recommending the owner ‘to bait with 
a horse.’ 

To-day, being nearly high-water, no such accident 
diverted the incessantly changing swarm of all sorts 
of people which makes a Liverpool crowd a perpetual 
study—landsmen and seamen, big country farmers, 
men on ’Change, thin wiry Yankees, semi-gentlemanly 
bearded Jews, foreign sailors and sea-captains, with 
olive faces and gold ear-rings; women, too, of all 
sorts—from the handsome, overdressed ‘ Lancashire 
witches,’ to the grimy old Irishwoman, a pipe in her 
mouth, and a load of herrings on her head, perfuming 
her whole route as she passes. A selection from these 
filled the Rock-Ferry boat, as we slowly steamed'away 
up the river to the immortal tune of—may our 
transatlantic brethren appreciate the compliment !— 
Bobbing around—around. 

It was an exquisite afternoon—full of that quiet 
all-permeating sunshine which, when you do get it, 
makes a December day the pleasantest of any for 
sight-seeing. The air was so clear, you could have 
counted every window in the houses along either 
shore ; and the vessels, as we passed them by, seemed 
to stand up spar by spar, and rope by rope, cut out 
sharply against the cloudless sky. They seemed to 
me all alike; but some of our party talked learnedly 


of ‘schooner-rigged,’ ‘brig-rigged,’ ‘clippers,’ &c.; | 
seemed to have a personal acquaintance with every | 
ship on the river: fought energetically over the sail- | 
ing merits of the James Baines and the Maggie—some- | 
thing or other—and what had been the very shortest 
passage ever made between here and Australia. They | 
pointed out, a short distance astern, a vessel—small | 
enough she seemed—with her decks crowded, and 
lines of cabbages hanging to her lower rigging, being 
towed out by one of those sturdy little steam-tugs. 

* She ’s an emigrant- ship, bound for Australia.’ 

‘They ’ll be singing Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ said one, 
who knew all about it—‘at least for the first hour | 
or two. Poor fellows! they’ll need to sing it pretty | 
often between Liverpool and Melbourne.’ 

And just then the echo of a faint dreary ‘Hurrah!’ 
came over the water, as if the poor fellows were trying 
hard to bid anybody and everybody a jolly good-bye, 
- start with a good grace for the ‘new and happy 
an 

Of course, the earth must be covered and civilised ; 
and those who find Europe too full to hold them, are 
right to go forth into a new land, to replenish and | 
subdue it; but to any with strong home-instincts, 
who feel that if native land held not a tie, they should | 
still cling to the mere sod, to these—an emigrant-ship 
is one of the very saddest sights in the whole world: 
sadder far than one which met us shortly—a boat, 
pulled by ten boys in regulation nautical costume. 

‘Ah, that’s the Akbar’s boat, and there she is lying 
just off the quarantine station. Look at those lads 
now; how cheerily they pull, and what nice faces 
they’ have! You would never think they were all 
criminals.’ 

No. Certainly not. Round, rosy, honest, happy 
faces as ever I beheld! And yet these were, every | 
one of them, belonging to what is called ‘the criminal 
class,’ vagabonds, if not thieves, who, coming under 
the lash of the law, had been sent, not to prison, 
where reformation would have been hopeless, but to 
this marine reformatory, where they are kept in safe | 
custody, educated, taught a trade, or made sailors of. 
I do not know enough of this reformatory to write 
about it; but I know the sight of these ten apple- 
faced lads, pulling away merrily through the salt 
water, instead of skulking in a jail-yard—of the 
Akbar, rocking lazily, with long indefinite lines of 
boys’ shirts flapping over her clean decks and orna- 
menting her useless rigging, instead of the stern 
stone-walls of your model prison or penitentiary—is 
a remembrance hopeful and pleasant to any one who 
thinks at all of that great question, to which no 
legislation has yet found an answer: ‘ What shall we 
do with our criminal classes?’ 

And now we came in sight of ‘Jonathan’s Pet’— 
that is, we had been in sight for ever so long, but 
my inexperienced eye had never detected her, or 
distinguished her from half-a-dozen other ‘ big ships.’ 

‘Don’t you see her? just athwart that old-fashioned, 
clumsy-built trader—wonderful craft that! Would do 
actually sixteen knots in sixteen hours! ha!’—and 
modern superiority laughed heartily at the respectable 
‘slow coach’ that no doubt was thought an astonishing 
ship in her day. ‘That’s the Persia to leeward, and 
there ’s the Adriatic. How small she looks!’ 

This certainly was the first impression she gave. To 
hear afterwards of her real proportions—854 feet in 
length, 32 feet. broad, and 50 feet in depth, seemed 
perfectly ridiculous. No doubt it is her exquisite 
symmetry that takes from the sense of size, and makes 
her huge bulk look as graceful as a yacht. Seen fore- 
shortened, sitting on the water as lightly, as airily 
as a swan on a stream, the slight clumsiness of build 
which struck me when I saw her longitudinally, 
steaming up the river, was not visible at all. 

are few things, of man’s handiwork, more 
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beautiful than a ship afloat—even a steamer; and pro- 
bably the Adriatic is one of the finest specimens of 
ship-building extant. The eye perfectly revels in her 
harmonious curves ; not a line, from stem to stern, in 
which Hogarth’s ‘line of beauty and grace’ does not 
soothe and fascinate one’s organ of form. She is said 
to have been built after quite a new model, of which the 
only other specimen is the United States steam-frigate 
Niagara—her shape being studiously adapted to the 
course of the water when cleft by the ship’s prow. 
Her chief peculiarity is the exceeding delicacy with 
which she tapers up to this prow, which, from her very 
small bowsprit, appears almost like a sharp point. 
As one of our party said: ‘She looks as if after every 
voyage she would have to sharpen her nose upon a 
grindstone.’ 

As we neared her, and noticed how high shé stood 
out of the water, how the boat-loads of people that 
kept crowding in seemed to be dispersed over her 
decks of no more account than a stray half-dozen or 
|80, the impression of her size increased. As our boat 
‘lay to, waiting to come alongside, the learned of our 
\company had opportunity fully to criticise the points of 
|Jonathan’s Pet, which they did with great gusto. I, 
unlearned and ignorant, could only gaze idly at a 
sociable party of sea-gulls, which swam from under 
her bows, apparently as tame and comfortable as a 
brood of ducks in a pond; and then at this gigantic 
floating palace, which had just made safely her first 
voyage. Her first voyage! As an ancient poet 
observes : 


We cherish all our firsts throughout our lives— 
Except first poems, and perhaps first wives. 


And truly Captain James West—can that be he lean- 
ing over the side, and giving orders about the ship’s 
|\ladder? that it may be made as easy as possible for 
| the ascent of ladies who have not been accustomed to 
| mount a fire-escape to a third-floor window—must feel 
‘truly thankful when he thinks of the, Adriatic’s first 
|voyage successfully over. The first of how many? 
Heaven only knows. 

We were on board at last. Most people, in those 
travelling days, are familiar with the interior of the 
magnificent ocean-steamers, where every luxury of fur- 
| niture, living and sleeping accommodation, is provided 
|for a fortunate p g bject only to the slight 
| drawbacks of sea-sickness, drowning, burning, famish- 
| ing, or blowing up. Those splendid cabins, all velvet and 
| mirrors—where you might have every opportunity of 
| becoming acquainted with your own personal appear- 
ance between here and America—those dainty, tiny, 
bed-chambers, so well-lighted and ventilated—those 
long dinner-tables—and the steward’s pantry, where a 
most intelligent but thin Yankee stands, with an air 
half civil and half condescending—‘ You may walk in, 
ladies ;’ and watches with a grand indifference our 
admiration at the beautiful ‘crockery’ and glass, 
packed so ingeniously, that one imagines the fiercest 
hurricane of the Atlantic could not crack a single 
plate. Truly a voyage in the Adriatic would be exceed- 
ingly pleasant, if all things were warranted—weather 
included—to be always as they appear when she lies 
in the Mersey river. 

But—her engines. The scientific mind evidently 
thought every minute lost that was not spent in the 
examination of her engines. So we hurriedly ran 
through the passenger domains, first and second class 
—the second-class berths and cabins being, by the 
way, uncommonly comfortable—brushed past the 
stewardess, who, immersed in a pile of haberdashery, 
we overheard giving a mild order for ‘four hundred 
| and sixty pair of blankets!’—paced rapidly from end 
to end of the upper or spar deck—peered down the 
| hold, an awful cavern, fifty feet in depth—and finally 


enc our way into the engine-gallery. 


Perhaps, of all human handiwork, there is nothing 


steam-engine. I own to have been literally awed at 
sight of this one—this dumb monster of shiny brass 
and dark solid iron—with its enormous cylinders 
moulded as accurately as a silver flower-bell orna- 
menting a tea-pot, and as bright as the best house- 
wife’s best ‘family-plate:’ with its crank—after look- 
ing at which, as some one said, the adjective ‘cranky’ 
appeared an extraordinary misuse of words; and its 
piston-rod, which, moving up and down, must look as 
terrible, remorseless, and unswerving as the great 
arm of justice. 

‘Oh, to see it working!’ was the sigh of enthusiastic 
professional appreciation: ‘ with those eight boilers, 
and those forty-eight furnaces—and all that mass of 
machinery! Working—working night and day like a 
blind giant, who doesn’t know what he is, or why he 
is, or where he is going, but just goes labouring on, 
till something or some one brings him to a dead stop. 
Really, I think we have a good many points in common 
with a big steam-engine.’ 

I hinted that we were not quite such irresponsible 
machinery ; that we at least knew the Hand that built 
us and set us agoing. But contemplating this great 
mass of inert matter, which a few breaths of vapour 
would make all alive and instinct with power, for good 
or evil, set afloat on the wide ocean, where it became 
a mere atom of nothingness; yet had to hold on its 
way, labouring in darkness, but labouring ever—verily, 
the steam-engine did seem not very unlike us. 

The ‘ Novelty Works, New York’—so said a brass 
inscription over its head—have need to be proud of 
this their magnificent monster, every inch of which is 
as daintily finished as the workmanship of a lady’s 
watch. It is contrived, they say, with great saving of 
space and economy of fuel—the 1400 tons of coal which 
it has to devour in a single voyage, being considered 
quite a light provender. In return, the quantity of 
fresh water which it produces by condensation of its 
steam, supplies the ship abundantly. All that seemed 
wanting was, that it should manufacture its own gas; 
and various admirable schemes to that effect were 
started by our party, wanting only two qualities, 
practicability and safety. It did strike a non-profes- 
sional auditor, whose two great terrors in life are gas 
and the stormy ocean, that to be exposed to the perils 
of both would a little detract from the pleasures of the 
trip; but that idea was scouted contemptuously by 
all the rest. No doubt those labyrinthine passages of 
cabins, so exactly similar, that No. 150 must find his 
or her berth, if found at all, by the merest accident, 
will ere long be illuminated like our streets and 
squares; and instead of ‘Douse the glim,’ the word 
will be: ‘ Turn off the meter.’ 

Strange to think of that huge floating castle—quite 
a little town—steaming on through the darkness, with 
all its sleeping freight, of which even the list of the 
crew reads as follows: ‘1 commander, 4 mates, 1 
surgeon, 1 purser, 4 quarter-masters, 2 carpenters, 
1 boatswain, 36 seamen, 1 engineer, 3 assistants, 6 
superintendents of fires and boilers, 4 cilers (!), 2 
engineers’ storekeepers, 24 firemen, 36 coal-passers, 
1 steward, 3 assistants, 36 waiters, 3 stewardesses, 
2 storekeepers, 1 bar-keeper, 1 barber, 1 chief-cook, 
1 assistant-cook, 1 baker, 2 pastry-cooks, 2 engineers’ 
mess-men, 2 keepers of lamps and oil, 1 hose-keeper.’ 

And the safety of all, with indefinite passengers 
besides, dependent, humanly speaking, on that one 
head of the ‘one commander.’ It had need be a 
sound head and a steady one, and deserves a comfort- 
able berth to rest in; which it evidently has, judging 
by the elegant appearance of the captain’s state-rooms, 
into which we Then we wandered up and 


down desultorily, wondering where on earth all this 
crew of 188, and all the hundreds of visitors that we 


grander than a fine piece of machinery—especially a | 
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knew were on board, had vanished to. The great ship 
had swallowed them up, and they only appeared as 
stray groups here and there, or solitary sailors leaning 
over the side. No bustle, no confusion, and yet she 
was to sail to-morrow. ‘There could not be a greater 
proof of the huge size and admirable arrangements 
of Brother Jonathan’s Pet. 

‘Any one going back by the next boat?’ Yes; 
about 300 or so, who, appearing out of inconceivable 
nooks, descended the ship’s side, and crowded the 
river-boat on every square foot which two other feet 
could take possession of. In five minutes we had 
dropped astern, and saw the great hull of the Adriatic 
gradually lessening to that slender shape into which 
she dwindles at a very slight distance. As she lay 
with her stars and stripes streaming against the still 
clear sky, and the red winter sunset throwing its glow 
upon her great motionless paddle-wheels, we heartily 
wished her good-speed. Ay, even though our own 
Persia lay, a short space off, pluming her feathers 
for the flight, for she was to sail two days after, and 
as we repeated: ‘ Wouldn't her captain clap on steam, 
and run her, literally, to within an inch of her life, 
rather than be beaten by the Yankee!’ 

Happy, harmless rivalry! As we watched the two 
steamers lying so peacefully alongside, with the fair 
evening light upon them both—the sun going down 
towards the other continent as grandly as le had risen 
with us this morning, ‘ making no step-bairns’ between 
east and west—one could not help trusting that the 
Governor of all the kingdoms of the earth would keep 
both the good ships safe, and that fast-sailing might be 
the only rivalry, the only war between ourselves and 
Brother Jonathan. 


INDICTMENTS. 


Our forefathers had a good many methods of ascertain- 
ing the guilt or innocence of an accused person, all of 
them considered equally infallible. The most ancient, 
probably, was the trial by ordeal, distinguished by the 
appellation of judicium Dei, and divided into two kinds— 
the fire ordeal for persons of high rank, and the water 
ordeal for those of lesser estate. Both these might be, 
and often were performed by deputy, the accused him- 
self answering for the success of the trial, and there 
still lingers in our common speech the expression of 
‘going through fire and water’ to serve a friend; and 
friendship, as well as a large reward, was in former 
times not unfrequently sufficient to stimulate one person 
to undertake this supposed purgation for another. 

The ordeal by fire consisted either in holding 
unhurt for some minutes a piece of red-hot iron of one, 
two, or three pounds’ weight, or else by walking bare- 
foot and blindfold over nine red-hot ploughshares, laid 
across the path at varying distances. Queen Emma, 
the mother of the Confessor, underwent, it is said, this 
trial at the west end of Winchester Cathedral, when 
an accusation was preferred against her of improper 
familiarity with Alwyn, bishop of that city; and this 
story, although received with some discredit, was 
strongly confirmed some fifty years back by the dis- 
covery, far below the surface, of a large quantity of 
half-decayed, and very ancient, ploughshares. 

As of the fire, so of the water ordeal, there were two 
kinds—one being effected by plunging the bared arm 
to the elbow in boiling water, and escaping uninjured ; 
the other in being thrown into a pond or river, when, 
if the unfortunate sank, he was adjudged innocent, 
while if he floated without any apparent effort to 
retain himself on the surface of the water, he was 
considered guilty; the idea being, that having, by his 
persevering denial of his guilt, renounced the benefits 
_- baptism, the element of water would not receive 


The practice of trial by ordeal was put an end to in 


our own land by act of parliament in the reign of 
Henry III., but retained in other countries until a 
much later date; and in many continental churches 
there yet remain representations of persons undergoing 
the ordeal—votive offerings made by those who were 
fortunate enough to escape uninjured. A very fine 
instance occurs in the cathedral church of Abbeville, 
where a lady of high rank, dressed in rich attire, is 
seen plunging her arm in a caldron of boiling water, 
and a multitude of beholders with most expressive 
countenances are standing around, awaiting the result. 

Then there was the corsned, or morsel of execration 
—a piece of unleavened bread, or of cheese made of 
ewe’s milk in the month of May, and weighing about 
an ounce—which after being consecrated by a prayer 
pronounced over it, that the Almighty would cause the 
eater to undergo pain and convulsions, if guilty, but 
impart to him health and nourishment, if innocent, was 
taken by the suspected person, together with the holy 
sacrament. Everybody knows the story of Godwin, 
Earl of Kent, attempting to exculpate himself from 
the death of the king’s brother, and how the corsned 
stuck in his throat and killed him. The corsned has, 
ages ago, been abandoned by us, but it yet lingers in 
various forms in certain uncivilised parts of the world, 
and is there resorted to as a favourite way of settling 
dark and intricate accusations. The most amusing 
relic of it is in Monomotapa, in South Africa, where 
the accuser chews the bark of a tree remarkable for its 
emetic properties, and spits it out into certain water, 
which the accused is obliged to drink. If the water is 
rejected, he is condemned; while if it remains on his 
stomach, he is absolved, unless the accuser will drink 
some of the same water, and if it produces no effect on 
him either, neither the guilt nor the innocence of the 
accused is determined. 

Another amusing method of trial, common through- 
out Christian countries in early times, was called judi- 
cium crucis. Each party, or his champion, stretched out 
his arms before a crucifix, and the one soonest wearied, 


dropped his arms and lost the day. This method of | 


trial was principally confined to disputes about pro- 
perty, and the most celebrated instance of its being 
resorted to occurred in France during the reign of 
Pepin, when the Archbishop of Paris and the Abbot of 
St Denis disputing about the patronage of a monastery, 
the king ordered that their respective champions should 
resort to this method of deciding the question. Both 
appeared in the chapel attached to the monastery, and 
held out for an almost incredible time; the spectators, 
we are told, betting as to their respective abilities. The 
bishop’s champion first gave in, and the Archbishop of 
Paris consequently gained the day. 

Besides these three modes of trial, there was the 
‘wager of battle,’ in which the suspected party threw 
down his glove, and declared he would defend the same 
with his body, and where the prosecutor took up the 
gauntlet, and announced his determination of doing 
battle, body for body. 

This last mode of appealing to Heaven to assert 
the truth or falsehood of a charge, although long fallen 
into disuse, did not cease to be supported by the 
authority of the law till so late as 1819. 

From these fallacious, and often no doubt fraudulent 
proceedings, our ancestors gradually turned to the 
most perfect, and, so far as the liberty of the subject 
is concerned, to the most important mode of trial ever 
invented—the trial ‘by the country ’—or in ordinary 
language, the ‘ trial by jury.’ 

The excellence of this mode of trial consists, as its 
name imports, in the fact that by it a man is tried by 
his peers or fellows. The sovereign, upon complaint 
of an injured party, lays before the head men of a 
county—assembled together under the name of tlie 
grand jury, and solemnly sworn not to act one to 
any person out of ‘hatred or malice, or through fear, 
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favour, affection, gain, reward, or the hope or promise 
thereof ’—an accusation drawn out upon parchment, of 
some particular person, charging him with a crime. 
When the grand jury have carefully considered the 
evidence to be brought forward in support of such 
accusation, they either say—or, in legal phraseology, 
‘present ’—that such accusation is true, or else that 
they are ignorant whether it be true or false; the latter 
being in effect a dismissal by them of the charge. 

This preliminary inquiry, however carped at at the 
present day, is without doubt one of the most import- 
ant measures relating to the liberty of the subject. 
From their high and independent position, the members 
of the grand jury are unlikely to be influenced in 
their doings by any party-feeling; by law, they can 
in no case be called upon to account for any of their 
proceedings; and by their oath, and the practice 
pursued in relation to those proceedings, all their 
deliberations are kept profoundly secret. We imagine 
that no better plan could possibly be devised of placing 
a barrier between the power of the crown and a 
defenceless subject, and we hope that the day is yet 
very distant when this ancient institution will be 
abolished. 

The written accusation to which we have alluded, 
when laid before the grand jury, is called a ‘bill;’ when 
presented by them, it is termed an ‘ indictment.’ 

We have elsewhere alluded to the manner in which 
a prisoner is put upon his trial on such indictment, 
and how the petty jury take the matter in hand, and 
ultimately declare upon his innocence or guilt; and 
therefore, in the present article, we propose to deal 
only with a few matters relating to these written 
accusations themselves. 

One of the most universal maxims of the criminal 
law, and perhaps one of the most important, is that 
learnedly expressed by Lord Coke in the fourth book of 
his Reports: ‘Nemo debet bis puniri pro uno delicto,’ 
well known to everybody in this country in its English 
dress of ‘No one can be punished twice for the same 
offence.’ As the mere trial of a person for a presumed 
crime is, if not a direct punishment, at all events a 
vexation, this maxim has very long ago been extended 
in its terms, and now pretty universally runs: ‘ Nemo 
debet bis verare pro uno delicto’—‘No one may be 
twice vexed (or tried) for the same cause.’ 

Our forefatiers, in order to convey to alleged cul- 
prits the ful! benefits suggested by these old maxims, 
established the practice to which we have just alluded, 
of drawing out in exact and formal language the 
specific charge alleged against the accused person, 
and of binding themselves to prove upon the trial that 
exact charge, and that only—tacitly agreeing, that 
if they failed in establishing the perpetration of the 
offence in the very manner as stated in the indictment, 
the prisoner should be entitled to his acquittal. 

By this proceeding, two great advantages were 
opened to an accused person: the one, that he could 
not have a vague indefinite charge brought against him 
at the time of his trial, to be shifted and altered as the 
evidence itself varied; the other, that he knew before- 
hand what was to be alleged against him, and therefore 
had better opportunity of preparing himself with an 
answer—two advantages which, if we consider the 
summary and often unfair manner in which legal 
inquiries were in former times conducted, were of no 
small importance. 

But though, as we before said, our ancestors were 
anxious to allege a specific charge against an offender, 
their idea of a specitic charge was somewhat peculiar. 
We in modern times, for instance, consider that to 
accuse a man of committing a murder of a particular 
person on a certain day, is pretty specific; but in 
times bygone, such a charge would have been con- 

sidered very general in its character. The year of the 


the position of the wound, with its length and depth, 
the various places to which the sufferer removed before 
he died, and a multitude of other minute circum- 
stances, had all to be set forth, and the most trifling 
error in any one of them would have proved fatal to 
the instrument. 

But in addition to this, for some reason altogether 
undiscoverable to us at the present day, the indictment 
was universally drawn out in abbreviated Latin, a 
misspelling in which, however unimportant in other 
respects, was deemed sufficient to destroy the instru- 
ment. 

It was indeed a rule with lawyers of that day, that 
no word which cou/d be expressed in Latin should 
in an indictment be written in English; and we 
continually find such documents being set aside for 
breaches of this regulation. In one case, the term 
‘witchcraft’ rendered the instrument void, ‘incantatio’ 
being deemed the correct word ; and in another, ‘de la 
Fabre’ was declared inadmissible in any other garb 
than a Latin one. So with misspelling: a man was 
indicted in Flizabeth’s reign for murder; some unfor- 
tunate clerk spelt the word ‘destructionem’ ‘ destric- 
tionem,’ and the error being discovered, the prisoner 
was immediately acquitted. More recently, ‘deodecim’ 
occurring for ‘duodecem,’ invalidated the instrument ; 
and ‘presentant’ for ‘presentatum’ had a similar 
effect. 

The great danger which was thus continually en- 
countered, on the one hand, of placing in indictments 
English words which might be expressed by Latin 
ones; and on the other, of introducing Latin words 
not of sufficiently general acceptation to be used in an 
instrument, the meaning of which was to be patent to 
every one, led to the custom of using an Angiice where 
any doubtful Latin word occurred. Thus, in one old 
indictment, we read of a man stealing certain ollas 
erarias—Anglice, ‘ brass pots.’ 

The frequent acquittals which took place, owing to 
this severe way of construing indictments, soon led to 
a serious outcry on the part of the profession, and of 
the public generally, and so early as 1650, we find 
even the great Sir Matthew, who was in no way 
favourable to changes in the law, solemnly declaring 
his opinion on the subject in the following terms: 

‘In favour of life, great strictness has at all times 
been required in point of indictments, and the truth 
is that it has grown to be a blemish and incon- 
venience in the law and the administration thereof 
that more offenders escape by the over-easy ear 
given to exceptions in indictments than by their own 
innocence.’ 

After such an expostulation as this from so high a 
quarter, it appears remarkable that nearly one hundred 
years should be suffered to elapse before the legislature 
took any decided step to simplify and amend these 
proceedings. Day by day, indictments were quashed 
by wholesale—the non-crossing of a ¢, or non-dotting 
of an 7, was almost sufficient, under the stringent 
practice of olden times, to avoid the instrument. So 
great certainty, as it was called, was required, that 
calling an ‘accessory’ a ‘confederate’ was fatal; and 
particular words of art were considered so essential in 
certain crimes, that without them the indictment was 
useless. ‘Thus, if a man was accused of treason, it 
must be alleged that he committed that offence ‘ trea- 
sonably and against his allegiance,’ and any alteration, 
however small, in this form made the indictment void. 
So in murder, the accused must ‘ feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, and murder ;’ in 
stealing, he must be stated to have feloniously ‘taken 
and carried away.’ In murder, the depth of the wound 
must be set forth, that it might appear to the court 

to be sufficient to cause death; ‘though,’ says an old 
writer, ‘if it be stated to have gone through the body, 


sovereign’s reign, the weapon of offence, with its value, 


a statement of the depth is immaterial, for it will then 
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of itself appear sufficient to have caused death.’ The 
charge that A. did ‘steal, take, and carry away,’ omit- 
ting ‘feloniously,’ has several times occurred, and has 
always been held fatal; and so in bigamy, the accusa- 
tion that B. feloniously married one C., his former 
wife D. being then alive, was held altogether insuf- 
ficient, the proper form being, that B., ‘with force and 
arms, feloniously married one C., his former wife being 
still alive,’ &ec. 

But above all, the value of the thing stolen in 
larceny, and of the instrument which caused the death 
in homicide, were always required to be stated. In 
larceny, because if the value amounted to twelve pence, 
the crime was grand larceny; if under that sum, petty 
larceny—two crimes which, in olden times, were very 
differently punished, the former incurring the punish- 
ment of death; the latter, of whipping and imprison- 
ment only. In homicide, the value was required in 
consequence of the existence, until a few years back, 
of the laws relating to deodands, about which very 
curious subject we must say a few words. 

According to ancient custom, whatever chattel was 
the immediate occasion of the death of any reasonable 
creature, became forfeited to holy church, and was 
applied, before the Reformation, towards obtaining 
masses for the deceased’s soul, just as was the apparel 
of every stranger found dead, and subsequently was 
distributed in alms by the king’s high almoner. 

These forfeited articles were called deodands, from 
Deo-dandum (to be given to God) ; and Britton tells us, 
in his Pleas of the Crown, that the intention of the for- 
feiture was, that nothing which was the immediate 
cause of so awful an event as the death of a reasonable 
creature, should seem to go unpunished; but this 
assertion of the early lawyer has been much disputed, 
for the law allowed no deodand upon the death of an 
infant under years of discretion; thus favouring the 
idea that the intention of these forfeitures was simply 
to procure the means of conducting a religious cere- 
mony after the death, and for the benefit of the soul of 
the deceased; for no mass or other purgation was 
necessary upon the death of an infant. ,; 

The rules relating to deodands are not by any 
means free from obscurity, either as to their origin or 
intention. If anything without motion was the cause of 
death, only that part of it immediately connected with 
the death was forfeited; but if the body was actually 
moving, the whole of it became a deodand. 

Thus, when a man climbing into a cart at rest, fell 
off the wheel and was killed, the wheel only was the 
king’s property ; but when in another case the cart was 
moving at the time of the accident, the whole of it, 
with its load, was forfeited. So, again, where a man 
fell from the side of a ship going down a river, and was 
killed, strictly speaking, the whole ship, whatever its 
size or value, was a deodand; but if while on the deck 
a bale of goods fell upon and killed him, the bale only 
was a forfeiture, for he was himself moving in the ship, 
and so far as his death was concerned, the whole ship 
might be considered to be at rest. 

The golden rule about these forfeitures was, ‘ what- 
ever moves to the death is a deodand ;’ and in the quaint 
old book called Termes de la Ley, it is thus expressed : 


Whatever moved to kill the dead, 
Is deodand, and forfeited. 


The most curious illustration of this rule is to be found 
in an ancient case, where a man fell from a mill-wheel 
into the stream, and was drowned, every part of the 
machinery actually in motion at the time was declared 
to be a deodand—that at rest, not. 

This forfeiture of valuable articles, often without 
any blame at all being attachable to their owners, was 
found to be so oppressive, that, in modern times, a 
practice was adopted by juries, of finding as a deodand 
the money value of the thing, instead of the thing 


itself; this money value being in many cases merely 
nominal. 


It was not until the year 1699 that any improve- 
ment whatever began to be effected in the matter of 
indictments. An act then passed which made it com- 
pulsory on the clerk of the crown, when any indict- 
ment was found defective in form, to draw a fresh 
instrument without any fee, or, in default, to forfeit 
L.5 and costs. This, although it imposed a salutary 
check upon the carelessness of officials employed in 
the drawing up of such documents, did nothing at 
all towards providing for their amendment of defects 
discovered in them. In 1731, an important act was 
passed, which entirely abolished the use of Latin in 
law proceedings, and provided that all such, indict- 
ments included, should for the future be in English. 
In 1827, a further and a grand improvement was 
made by the legislature enacting, that merely formal 
errors in indictments should not invalidate them, but 
upon exceptions being taken, such should be amend- 
able by the judge on the trial. Still, however, all the 
long legal phraseology was retained, and regarded with 
as much jealousy as ever; and it was not until her 
present majesty had been fourteen years upon the 
throne, that the coup de grace was given to these 
fearfully long-winded and complex instruments. 

It would be wearying to writer as well as to reader 
to attempt to set forth, in any regular order, the vast 
improvements which the last statute introduced into 
these documents; we cannot better inform the reader’s 
mind upon the subject, and at the same time illustrate 
how useless forms and unnecessary phraseology may 
be got rid of, when any one is bold enough to set 
heartily at work upon the subject of their reformation, 
than by setting forth the two forms of indictment 
respectively used before and after the passing of such 
statute. 

We will suppose that a certain John Smith, being 
angry with a woman, Frances Bolt, throws a candle- 
stick at, and kills her. 

Now, the old form of indictment against John Smith 
would, in its very shortest form, be thus worded : 

Middlesex to wit.—The jurors for our lord the king, 
upon their oaths present, that John Smith, late of 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, labourer, not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, on 
the first day of May, in the fourth year of the reign of 
our sovereign lord George the Third, by the grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and so forth, with force and arms 
at Westminster aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, in 
and upon one Frances, the wife of one William Bolt, 
late of Westminster aforesaid, carpenter, in the 
of God and our said lord the king, then and there being, 
feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice aforethoucht, 
did make an assault ; and that he, the said John Smith, 
a certain brass candlestick of the value of one shilling, 
which he in his right hand then and there had, and 
held, did then and there, at and against the said 
Frances, cast and throw; and with such candlestick 
aforesaid, so cast and thrown by him, the said John 
Smith as aforesaid, in and upon the head of her, the 
said Frances, on the right side thereof, near to the 
temporal muscle, then and there feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, did strike and bruise 
her, the said Frances, giving to her, the said Frances, 
then and there with the candlestick aforesaid, and 
by the stroke aforesaid, in manner aforesaid, in and 
upon the head of her, the said Frances, on the right 
side thereof, near to the temporal muscle, one mortal 
wound of the length of two inches, and of the depth of 
half an inch, of which said mortal wound, she, the said 
Frances, as well at Westminster aforesaid, in the 
county aforesaid, at divers other places in the said 
county, from the said first day of May in the year 
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aforesaid, until the second day of May in the same year, 
did languish, and languishing did live, on which second 
day of May at Westminster aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, she, the said Frances, of the mortal wound 
aforesaid, did die. And so the jurors aforesaid, upon 
their oaths aforesaid, do say that the said John Smith, 
her, the said Frances, in manner and form aforesaid, 
feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, 
did kill and murder, against the peace of our lord the 
king, his crown, and dignity. 

‘At the present day, the above lengthy document 
would be thus curtailed : 

Middlesex to wit—The jurors for our lady the 
Queen, upon their oaths present, that John Smith, 
late of Westminster, labourer, on the first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1852, feloniously, 
wilfully, and of his malice afoyethought, did kill and 
murder Frances, the wife of William Bolt, against the 
peace of our lady the Queen, her crown, and dignity. 

By the former of these two instruments, it would be 
incumbent upon the prosecution to prove the murder 
of Frances Bolt in the very manner stated, and if it 
turned out that by some other violence of the prisoner 
she met with her death, he would be acquitted on the 
indictment; by the latter, proof that the prisoner 
murdered the deceased in any way, would be sufficient 
to convict him. 

It is not improbable that, after perusing the two 
documents, the reader may ask how it is that other 
long legal instruments connected with the common 
law, and especially with conveyancing, cannot also be 
shortened and simplified? For an answer to this 
question, we must refer him to those far wiser than 
ourselves in the theory and practice of the law. 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER 1X.—THE BATH. 


*Yettow Jaxz! the alligator!’ 

They were all the words I could utter. My mother 
entreated an explanation; I could not stay to give it. 
Frantic with apprehension, I tore myself away, leaving 
her in a state of terror that rivalled my own. 

I run towards the hommock—the bath. I wait not 
to follow the devious route of the walk, but keep 
straight on, leaping over such obstacles as present 
themselves. I spring across the paling, and rush 
through the orangery, causing the branches to crackle 
and the fruit to fall. My ears are keenly bent to 
catch every sound. 

Behind are sounds enough: I hear my mother’s 
voice uttered in accents of terror. Already have her 
cries alarmed the house, and are echoed and answered 
by the domestics, both females and men. Dogs, 
startled by the sudden excitement, are baying within 
the enclosure, and fowls and caged birds screech in 


cert. 

From behind come all these noises. It is not for 
them my ears are bent; I am listening before me. 

In this direction I now hear sounds. The plashing 
of water is in my ears, and mingling with it the tones 
of a clear silvery voice—it is the voice of my sister! 
‘Ha, ha, ha!’ The ring of laughter! Thank Heaven, 
she is safe! 

I stay my step under the influence of a delicate 
thought ; I call aloud: 

*Virgine! Virgine !’ 


Impatiently I await the reply. None reaches me; 


the noise of the water has drowned my voice ? 
I call again, and louder. ‘ Virgine! sister! Virgine!’ 
I am heard, and hear: 
*Who calls? You, Georgy ?’ 
‘Yes; it is I, Virgine.’ 


*O sister! come out of the bath.’ 
‘For what reason should I? Our friends come ? 
They are early: let them wait, my Georgy. Go you 
and entertain them. I mean to enjoy myself this 
most beautiful of mornings; the water ’s just right— 
delightful! Isn’t it, Viola? Ho! I shall have a swim 
round the pond: here goes!’ . 
And then there was a fresh plashing in the water, 
mingled with a cheerful abandon of laughter in the 
voices of my sister and her maid. 
I shouted at the top of my voice: 
‘Hear me, Virgine! dear sister! For Heaven’s sake, 
come out! come’ —— 
There was a sudden cessation of the merry tones; 
then came a short sharp ejaculation, followed almost 
instantaneously by a wild scream, I perceived that 
neither was a reply to my appeal. I had called out in 
a tone of entreaty sufficient to have raised apprehen- 
sion; but the voices that now reached me were 
uttered in accents of terror. In my sister’s voice I 
heard the words: 
‘See, Viola! O merey—the monster! Ha! he is 
coming this way! O mercy! Help, George, help! 
Save—save me!’ 
Well knew I the meaning of the summons; too 
well could I comprehend the half-coherent words, and 
the continued screaming that succeeded them. 
* Sister, I come, I come!’ 
Quick as thought, I dashed forward, breaking through 
the boughs that still intercepted my view. 
‘Oh, perhaps I shall be too late? She screams in 
agony; she is already in the grasp of the alligator?’ 
A dozen bounds carried me clear of the grove; and, 
gliding along the embankment of the turtle crawl, I 
stood by the edge of the tank. A fearful tableau was 
before me. 
My sister was near the centre of the basin, swim- 
ming towards the edge. There stood the quadroon— 
knee-deep—screeching and flinging her arms frantically 
in the air. Beyond, appeared the gigantic lizard; his 
whole body, arms, hands, and claws clearly traceable 
in the pellucid water, above the surface of which rose 
the scaly serrature of his back and shoulders. His 
snout and tail projected still higher; and with the 
latter he was lashing the water into white froth, that 
already mottled the surface of the pond. He was 
not ten feet from his intended victim. His gaunt 
jaws almost touched the green baize skirt that floated 
train-like behind her. At any moment, he might have 
darted forward and seized her. 
My sister was swimming with all her might. She 
was a capital swimmer; but what could it avail? Her 
bathing-dress was impeding her; but what mattered 
that? The alligator might have seized her at any 
moment; with a single effort, could have caught her, 
and yet he had not made it. 
I wondered why he had not; I wondered that he 
still held back. I wonder to this hour, for it is not 
yet explained. I can account for it only on one suppo- 
sition: that he felt that his victim was perfectly within 
his power; and as the cat cajoles with the mouse, so 
was he indulging in the plenitude of his tyrant strength, 
These observations were made in a single second of 
time—while I was cocking my rifle. 
I aimed, and fired. There were but two places 
where the shot could have proved fatal—the eye or 
behind the forearm. I aimed for the eye. I hit the 
shoulder; but from that hard corrugated skin, my 
bullet glinted as from a granite rock. Among the 
rhomboid protuberances it made a whitish score, and 
that was all. 
The play of the monster was brought to a termina- 
tion. The shot appeared to have given him pain. At 
all events, it roused him to more earnest action, and 
perhaps impelled him to the final spring. He made it 


* And pray, what want you, brother?’ 


the instant after. 
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Lashing the water with his broad tail—as if to gain 
impetus—he darted forward; his huge jaw hinged 
vertically upward, till the red throat shewed wide 
agape; and the next moment the floating skirt—and 
, oh! the limbs of my sister were in his horrid gripe! 

_ I plunged in, and swam towards them. The gun I 
still carried in my grasp. It hindered me. I dropped 
it to the bottom, and swam on. 

I caught Virgine in my arms. I was just in time, 
| for the alligator was dragging her below. 
| With all my strength, I held her up: it needed 
| all to keep us above the surface. I had no weapon ; 
‘and if I had been armed, I could not have spared a 
| hand to strike. wane 
| _ I shouted with all my voice, in the hope of intimi- 
dating the assailant, and causing him to let go his 
| hold. It was to no purpose: he still held on. 

_ © Heavens! we shall both be dragged under— 
drowned—devoured 

| A plunge, as of one leaping from a high elevation 
into the pond—a quick, bold swimmer from the shore 
'—a dark-skinned face, with long black hair that floats 
behind it on the water—a breast gleaming with bright 
‘ spangles—a body clad in bead-embroidered garments 
|—a man? a boy! 

| Who is this strange youth that rushes to our 
rescue ? 

He is already by our side—by the side of our terrible 
‘antagonist. With all the earnest energy of his look, 
jhe utters not a word. He rests one hand upon the 
' shoulder of the huge lizard, and with a sudden spring 
‘places himself on its back. A rider could not have 
leaped more adroitly to the saddle. 
| A knife gleams in his uplifted hand. It descends— 
| its blade is buried in the eye of the alligator! 

The roar of the saurian betokens its pain. The earth 
vibrates with the sound; the froth flies up under the 
lashings of its tail, and a cloud of spray is flung over 
us. But the monster has now relaxed its gripe, and 
1 am swimming with my sister to the shore. 

A glance backward reveals to me a strange sight—I 
| see the alligator diving to the bottom with the bold 

rider still upon its back! He is lost—he is lost! 

With painful thoughts, I swim on. I climb out, and 
oy my fainting sister upon the bank. I again look 

k. 


Joy, joy! the strange youth is once more above the 
surface, and swimming freely to the shore. Upon the 
further side of the pond, the hideous form is also above 
water, struggling by the edge—frantic and furious 
with the agony of its wounds. 

Joy, joy! my sister is unharmed. The floating 
skirt has saved her: scarcely a scratch shews upon her 
delicate limbs ; and now in tender arms, amidst sweet 
words and looks of kind sympathy, she is borne away 
from the scene of her peril. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ‘HALF-BLOOD,” 


The alligator was soon clubbed to death, and dragged 
to the shore—a work of delight to the blacks of the 
plantation. 

No one suspected how the reptile had got to the 
—— I had not said a word to any one. The 

lief was that it had wandered there from the river, 
or the lagoons—as others had done before; and Yellow 
Jake, the most active of all in its destruction, was 
heard several times repeating this hypothesis! Little 
did the villain suspect that his secret was known. I 
thought that besides himself I was the only one privy 
to it; in this, however, I was mistaken. 

The domestics had gone back to the house, ‘ toating’ 
the huge carcass with ropes, and uttering shouts of 
triumph. I was alone with our gallant preserver. I 
petayed behind purposely to thank him. 


Mother, father, all had given expression to their 
gratitude ; all had signified their admiration of his 
gallant conduct: even my sister, who had recovered 
consciousness before being carried away, had thanked 
him with kind words. 

He made no reply, further than to acknowledge the 
compliments paid him; and this he did either by a 
smile or a simple inclination of the head. With the 
years of a boy, he seemed to possess the gravity of a man. 

He appeared about my own age and size. His figure 
was perfectly proportioned, and his face handsome. 
The complexion was not that of a pure Indian, though 
the style of his dress was so. His skin was nearer 
brunette than bronze: he was evidently a ‘half-blood.’ 

His nose was slightly aquiline, which gave him that 
fine eagle-look peculiar to some of the North American 
tribes ; and his eye, theugh mild in common mood, was 
easily lighted up. Under excitement, as I had just 
witnessed, it shone with the brilliancy of fire. 

The admixture of Caucasian blood had tamed down 
the prominence of Indian features to a perfect regu- 
larity, without robbing them of their heroic grandeur 
of expression; and the black hair was finer than that 
of the pure native, though equally shining and loxuri- 
ant. In short, the tout ensemble of this strange youth 
was that of a noble and handsome boy, that another 
brace of summers would develop into a splendid-look- 
ing man. Even as a boy, there was an individuality 
about him, that, when once seen, was not to be 
forgotten. 

I have said that his costume was Indian. So was it 
—purely Indian—not made up altogether of the spoils 
of the chase, for the buckskin has long ceased to be 
the wear of the aborigines of Florida. His moccasins 
alone were of dressed deer’s hide; his leggings were 
of scarlet cloth; and his tunic of figured cotton stuff 
—all three elaborately beaded and embroidered. With 
these he wore a wampum belt, and a fillet encircled his 
head, above which rose erect three plumes from the 
tail of the king vulture—which among Indians is an 
eagle. Around his neck were strings of party-coloured 
beads, and upon his breast three demi-lunes of silver, 
suspended one above the other. 

Thus was the youth attired ; and, despite the soaking 
which his garments had received, he presented an 
aspect at once noble and picturesque. 

‘You are sure you have received no injury?’ I 
inquired for the second time. 

* Quite sure—not the slightest injury.’ 

* But you are wet through and through; let me offer 
you a change of clothes: mine, I think, would about fit 
you.’ 

‘Thank you. I should not know how to wear them. 
The sun is strong: my own will soon be dry again.’ 

* You will come up to the house, and eat something ?” 

‘I have eaten but a short while ago. I thank you. 
I am not in need.’ 

* Some wine?’ 

* Again I thank you—water is my only drink.’ 

I scarcely knew what to say to my new acquaintance. 
He refused all my offers of hospitality, and yet he 
remained by me. He would not accompany me to 
the house; and still he shewed no signs of taking his 
departure. 

Was he expecting something else? A reward for 
his services? Something more substantial than com- 
plimentary phrases ? 

The thought was not unnatural. Handsome as was 
the youth, he was but an Indian. Of compliments he 
had had enough. Indians care little for idle words. 
It might be that he waited for something more: it 
was but natural for one in his condition to do so, 
and equally natural for one in mine to think so. 

In an instant my purse was out; in the next, it was 
in his hands—and in the next it was at the bottom of 
the pond! 
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the dollars indignantly into the water. 


It was not after my purse, but my rifle, which I saw 


piece, and, carrying it ashore, handed it to him. 
The peculiar smile with which he received it, told 


his capricious pride. 


me to restore you your purse, and to ask pardon for 
my rudeness.’ 
Before I could interpose, he sprang into the water, 
and dived below the surface. He soon recovered the 
shining object, and returning to the bank, placed it 
in my hands. 
‘This is a splendid gift,’ he said, handling the rifle, 
and examining it—‘a splendid gift; and I must return 
home before I can offer you ought in return. We 
Indians have not much that the white man values— 
only our lands, I have been told’—he uttered this 
phrase with peculiar emphasis. ‘Our rude manufac- 
tures,’ continued he, are worthless things when put in 
comparison with those of your people—they are but 
curiosities to you at best. But stay—you are a 
hunter? Will you accept a pair of moccasins and a 
bullet-pouch ? Maiimee makes them well’—— 
*Maiimee 
‘My sister. You will find the moccasin better for 
hunting than those heavy shoes you wear: the tread 
is more silent.’ 
‘Above all things, I should like to have a pair of | 
your moccasins.’ 
‘I am rejoiced that it will gratify you. Maiimee 
shall make them, and the pouch too.’ 
*Maiimee!’ I mentally echoed. 
name! Can it be she?’ 
I was thinking of a bright being that had crossed 
my path—a dream—a heavenly vision—for it seemed 
too lovely to be of the earth. 
While wandering in the woods, amid perfumed 
groves, had this vision appeared to me—in the form of 
an Indian maiden. In a flowery glade, I saw her— 
one of those spots in the southern forest which nature 
adorns so profusely. She appeared to form part of 
the picture. 
One glance had I, and she was gone. I pursued, 
but to no purpose. Like a spirit she glided through 
the dedalian aisles of the grove, and I saw her no 
more. But though gone from my sight, she passed 
not out of my memory ; ever since had I been dream- 
ing of that lovely apparition. Was it Maiimee? 
*Your name?’ I inquired, as I saw the youth was 
about to depart. 
‘I am called Powell by the whites: my father’s 
name—he was white—he is dead. My mother still 
lives ; I need not say she is an Indian.’ 

‘I must be gone, sir,’ continued he after a pause. 
* Before I leave you, permit me to ask a question. It 
may appear impertinent, but I have good reason for 
asking it. Have you among your slaves one who is 
very bad, one who is hostile to your family ?’ 

‘There is such a one. I have reason to believe it.’ 

*Would you know his tracks ?’ 

should.’ 

‘Then follow me!’ 

‘It is not n 


‘Strange, sweet 


to destroy my sister.’ 


surprise. ‘How learned you this, sir?’ 


I asked in turn. 


‘I did not ask you for money,’ said he, as he flung | the alligator. 
the tracks. 

I felt pique and shame; the latter predominated. | fields. I had reached the thicket when I heard cries. 
I plunged into the pond, and dived under the surface. | I was just in time. 


lying upon the rocks at the bottom. I gained the | succeeded in his intent. 
punished.’ 


me that I had well corrected my error, and subdued | may meet again.’ . 


‘It is my turn to make reparation,’ said he. ‘ Permit | then we shook hands, and parted. 


. I can guess where you would 
lead me. I know all: he lured the alligator hither | tion of my father to decide. The whole community of 


‘Ugh!’ exclaimed the young Indian, in some | improvised jury would soon assemble. 


‘From yonder rock, I was a witness of the whole | the guilty man. 
transaction. But how did you come to know of it?’ 


I was hunting by the swamp. I saw 
I suspected something, and crossed the 


Ugh!’ 
‘You were in good time, else the villain would have © 
Fear not, friend! he shall be , 


*Good—he should be punished. I hope you and I 


A few words more were exchanged between us, and 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CIUASE. 


About the guilt of the mulatto, I had no longer any 
doubt. The mere destruction of the fish could not 
have been his design; he would never have taken 
such pains to accomplish so trifling a purpose. No; 
his intent was far more horrid; it comprehended a 
deeper scheme of cruelty and vengeance; its aim was 
my sister’s life !—Viola’s !—perhaps both ? 
Awful as was such a belief, there was no room left 
to doubt it; every circumstance confirmed it. Even 
the young Indian had formed the opinion that such 
was the design. At this season, my sister was in the 
habit of bathing almost every day; and that this was 
her custom was known to all upon the plantation. J 
had not thought of it when I went in pursuit of the 
deer, else I should in all probability have acted in a 
different manner. But who could have suspected 
such dire villainy ? 
The cunning of the act quite equalled its malice. 
By the merest accident, there were witnesses ; but had 
there been none, it ig probable the event would have 
answered the intention, and my sister’s life been 
sacrificed. 
Who could have told the author of the crime? The 
reptile would have been alone responsible. Even 
suspicion would not have rested upon the mulatto— 
how could it? The yellow villain had shewn a 
fiendish craft in his calculation. 
I was burning with indignation. My poor innocent 
sister! Little did she know the foul means that had 
been made use of to put her in such peril. She 
was aware that the mulatto liked her not, but never 
dreamed she that she was the object of such a 
demoniac spite as this. 
The very thoughts of it fired me, as I dwelt upon 
them. I could restrain myself no longer. The crimi- 
nal must be brought to punishment, and at once. 
Some severe castigation must be inflicted upon him 
—something that would place it beyond his power to 
repeat such dangerous attempts. 
How he would be dealt with, I could not tell—that 
must be left to my elders to determine. The lash 
had proved of no avail; perhaps the chain-gang would 
cure him—at all events, he must be banished the 
plantation. 
In my own mind, I had not doomed him to death, 
though truly he deserved it. Indignant as I felt, I did 
not contemplate this ultimate punishment of crime; 
used to my father’s mild rule, F did not. The lash— 
the county prison—the chain-gang at St Marks or 
San Augustine: some of these would likely be his 
reward. 
I knew it would not be left to the lenient disposi- 


planters was interested in a matter of this kind. An 
No doubt 
harsher judges than his own master would deal with 


I stayed not longer to reflect ; I was determined his 
trial should be immediate. I ran towards the house 


‘Only by following the trail—the man—the dog— | with the intention of declaring his guilt. 
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In my haste, as before, I did not follow the usual 
path, which was somewhat circumambient; I made 
direct through the grove. 

I had advanced only a few paces, when I heard a 
rustling of the leaves near me. I could see no one, 
but felt sure that the noise was caused by some person 
skulking among the trees. Perhaps some of the field- 
hands, taking advantage of the confusion of the hour, 
and helping himself to a few oranges? 

Compared with my purpose, such slight dereliction 
was a matter of no importance, and I did not think 
worth while to stay and hinder it. I only shouted out ; 
but no one made answer, and I kept on. 

On arriving at the rear of the house, I found my 
father in the enclosure by the grand shed—the oyerseer 
too. Old Hickman, the alligator-hunter, was there, 
and one or two other white men, who had casually 
come upon business. 

In the presence of all, I made the disclosure; and, 
with as much minuteness as the time would permit, 
described the strange transaction I had witnessed in 
the morning. 

All were thunderstruck. Hickman at once declared 
the probability of such a mancuvre, though no one 


and over again, with commands, with threats; but no 
answer came back. Where was he? 

The stables were searched, the shed, the kitchen, 
the cabins—even the corn-crib was ransacked—but to 
no p Where had he gone? 

He had been observed but the moment before—he 
had assisted in dragging the alligator. The men had 
brought it into the enclosure, and thrown it to the 
hogs to be devoured. Yellow Jake had been with 
them, active as any at the work. It was but the 
moment before he had gone away; but where? No 
one could tell! 

At this moment, I remembered the rustling among 
the orange-trees. It might have been he? If so, he 
may have overheard the conversation between the 
young Indian and myself—or the last part of it—and 
| if so, he would now be far away. 

I led the pursuit through the orangery: its recesses 
were searched ; he was not there. 

The hommock thickets were next entered, and 
beaten from one end to the other; still no signs of the 
missing mulatto. 

It occurred to me to climb up to the rock, my 
former place of observation. I ascended at once to 


doubted my words. The only doubt was as to the | its summit, and was rewarded for my trouble. At the 
mulatto’s intent. Could it have been human lives he first glance over the fields, I saw the fugitive. He 
designed to sacrifice? It seemed too great a wicked- | was down between the rows of the indigo plants, 
ness to be believed. It was too horrible even to be | crawling upon hands and knees, evidently making for 


‘| intention, horrible as it was. 


— 


imagined ! 

At that moment all doubts were set at rest. Another 
testimony was added to mine, which supplied the link 
of proof that was wanting. Black Jake had a tale to 
tell, and told it. 

That morning—but half an hour before—he had 
seen Yellow Jake climb up into a live oak that stood 
in one corner of the enclosure. The top of this com- 
manded a view of the pond. It was just at the time 
that ‘white missa’ and Viola went to the bath. He 
was quite sure that about that time they must have 
been going into the water, and that Yellow Jake must 
have seen them. 

Indignant at his indecorous conduct, the black had 
shouted to the mulatto to come down from the tree, 
and threatened to complain upon him. ‘The latter 
made answer that he was only gathering acorns—the 
acorns of the live oak are sweet food, and much sought 
after by the plantation-people. Black Jake, however, 
was positive that this could not be Yellow Jake’s pur- 
pose; for the former still continuing to threaten, the 
latter at length came down, and Black Jake saw no 
acorns—not one! 

‘*Twan’t acorn he war arter, Massa Nandoff: daat 
yaller loafa wan’t arter no good—daat he wan’t sure 
sartin.’ 

So concluded the testimony of the groom. 

The tale produced conviction in the minds of all. 
It was no longer possible to doubt of the mulatto’s 
He had ascended the 
tree to be witness of the foul deed; he had seen them 
enter the basin; he knew the danger that was lurking 
in its waters; and yet he had made no movement to 
give the alarm. On the contrary, he was among the 
last who had hastened towards the pond, when the 
screaming of the girls was summoning all the house- 
hold to their assistance. This was shewn by the 
a of others. The case was clear against 

m. 

The tale produced a wild excitement. White men 
and black men, masters and slaves, were equally 
indignant at the horrid crime; and the cry went round 
the yard for ‘ Yellow Jake!’ 

Some ran one way, some another, in search of him‘ 
black, white, and yellow ran together—all eager in 
the pursuit—all desirous that such a monster should 
be brought to punishment. 

Where was he? His name was called aloud, over 


the maize. 
I did not stay to observe further, but springing 
| back to the ground, I ran after him. My father, 
Hickman, and others followed me. 

The chase was not conducted in silence—no strata- 
gem was used, and by our shouts the mulatto soon 
learned that he was seen and pursued. Concealment 
; was no longer possible; and rising to his feet, he 
| ran forward with all his speed. He soon entered 
, the maize-field, with the hue and cry close upon his 


heels. 


Though still but a boy, I was the fastest runner of 
;the party. I knew that I could run faster than 
| Yellow Jake, and if I could only keep him in sight, 
| I should soon overtake him. His hopes were to get 
into the swamp, under cover of the palmetto thickets ; 
once there, he might easily escape by hiding—at all 
events, he might get off for the time. 

To prevent this, I ran at my utmost speed, and 
with success; for just upon the edge of the woods, I 
| came up with the runaway, and caught hold of the 
loose flap of his jacket. 

It was altogether a foolish attempt upon my part. 
I had not reflected upon anything beyond getting up 
with him. I had never thought of resistance, though 
I might have expected it from a desperate man. 
Accustomed to be obeyed, I was under the hallucina- 
tion that, as soon as I should come up, the fellow 
would yield to me; but I was mistaken. 

He at once jerked himself free of my hold, and 
easily enough. My breath was gone, my strength 
exhausted—I could not have held a cat. 

I expected him to run on as before; but instead of 
doing so, he stopped in his tracks, turned fiercely upon 
me, and drawing his knife, plunged it through my 
arm. It was my heart he had simed at; but by 
suddenly throwing up my arm, I had warded off the 
fatal thrust. 

A second time his knife was upraised—and I should 
have had a second stab from it—but, just then, 
another face shewed itself in the fray; and before the 
dangerous blade could descend, the strong arms of 
Black Jake were around my antagonist. 

The fiend struggled fiercely to free himself; but the 
muscular grasp of his old rival never became relaxed 
| until Hickman and others arrived upon the ground; 

and then a fast binding of thongs rendered him at once 
harmless and secure. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SEVERE SENTENCE. 


Such a series of violent incidents of course created 
excitement beyond our own boundaries. There was 
a group of plantations upon the river lying side by 
side, and all having a frontage upon the water; they 
formed the ‘settlement.’ ‘Through these ran the 
report, spreading like wildfire; and within the hour, 
white men could be seen coming from every direction. 
Some were on foot—poor hunters who dwelt on the 
skirts of the large plantations; others—the planters 
themselves, or their overseers—on horseback. All 
carried weapons—rifles and pistols. A stranger might 
have supposed it the rendezvous of a militia ‘ muster,’ 
but the serious looks of those who assembled gave it 
a different aspect: it more resembled the gathering of 
the frontier upon the report of some Indian invasion. 
In one hour, more than fifty white men were upon 
the ground—nearly all who belonged to the settle- 
ment. 

A jury was quickly formed, and Yellow Jake put 
upon his trial. There was no law in the proceedings, 
though legal formality was followed in a certain rude 
way. These jurors were themselves sovereign—they 
were the lords of the land, and, in cases like this, 
could easily improvise a judge. They soon found one 
in planter Ringgold, our adjoining neighbour. My 
father declined to take part in the proceedings. 

The trial was rapidly gone through with. The facts 
were fresh and clear; I was before their eyes with my 
arm in a sling, badly cut. The other circumstances 
which led to this result were all detailed. The chain 
of guilt was complete. The mulatto had attempted 
the lives of white people. Of course, death was the 
decree. 

What mode of death? Some voted for hanging; but 
by most of these men, hanging was deemed too mild. 
Burning met the approbation of the majority. The 
judge himself cast his vote for the severer sentence. 

My father pled mercy—at least so far as to spare 
the torture—but the stern jurors would not listen to 
him. They had all lost slaves of late—many runaways 
had been reported—the proximity of the Indians gave 
encouragement to defection. They charged my father 
with too much leniency—the settlement needed an 
example—they would make one of Yellow Jake, that 
would deter all who were di to imitate him. 
His sentence was, that he should be burnt alive! 

Thus did they reason, and thus did they pronounce. 

It is a grand error to suppose that the Indians of 
North America have been peculiar in the habit of 
torturing their captive foes. In most well-authenti- 
cated cases, where cruelty has been practised by them, 
there has been a provocative deed of anterior date— 
some grievous wrong—and the torture was but a retal- 
iation. Human nature has yielded to the temptings of 
revenge in all ages—and ferocity can be charged with 
as much justice against white skin as against red 
skin. Had the Indians written the story of border 
warfare, the world might have modified its belief in 
their so-called cruelty. 

It is doubtful if, in all their history, instances of 
ferocity can be found that will parallel those often 
perpetrated by white men upon blacks—many of 
whom have suffered mutilation—torture—death—for 
the mere offence of a word! certainly often for a blow, 
since such is a written law! 

Where the Indians have practised cruelty, it has 
almost always been in retaliation; but civilised tyrants 
have put men to the torture without even the palliating 
apology of vengeance. If there was revenge, it was 
not of that natural kind to which the human heart 
gives way, when it conceives deep wrong has been 


exhibited by the dastard despot towards some weak 
individual within his power. 

No doubt, Yellow Jake deserved death. His crimes 
were capital ones; but to ¢orture him was the will of 
his judges. 

My father opposed it, and a few others. They were 
outvoted and overruled. The awful sentence was 
passed ; and they who had decreed it at once set about 
carrying it into execution. 

It was not a fit scene to be enacted upon a gentleman’s 
premises; and a spot was selected at some distance 
from the house, further down the lake-edge. To this 
place the criminal was conducted—the crowd of course 
following. 

Some two hundred yards from the bank, a tree was 
chosen as the place of execution. To this tree the 
condemned was to be bound, and a log-fire kindled, 
around him. 

My father would not witness the execution; I alone 
of our family followed to the scene. The mulatto saw 
me, and accosted me with words of rage. He even 
taunted me about the wound he had given, glorying in 
the deed. He was no doubt under the belief that I 
was one of his greatest foes. I had certainly been the 
innocent witness of his crime, and chiefly through my 
testimony he had been condemned; but I was not 
revengeful. I would have spared him the terrible 
fate he was about to undergo—at least its tortures. 
We arrived upon the ground. Men were already 
before us, collecting the logs, and piling them up 
around the trunk of the tree; others were striking a 
fire. Some joked and laughed; a few were heard 
giving utterance to expressions of hate for the whole 
coloured race. 

Young Ringgold was especially active. This was a 
wild youth—on the eve of manhood, of somewhat 
fierce, harsh temper—a family characteristic. 

I knew that the young fellow affected my sister 
Virginia ; I had often noticed his partiality for her; and 
he could scarcely conceal his jealousy of others who 
came near her. His father was the richest planter in 
the settlement ; and the son, proud of this superiority, 
believed himself welcome everywhere. I did not think 
he was very welcome with Virgine, though I could 
not tell. It was too delicate a point upon which 
to question her, for the little dame already esteemed 
herself a woman. 

Ringgold was neither handsome nor graceful. He 
was sufficiently intelligent, but overbearing to those 
beneath him in station—not an uncommon fault among 
the sons of rich men. He had already gained the 
character of being resentful. In addition to all, he was 
dissipated—too often found with low company in the 
forest cock-pit. 

For my part, I did not like him. I never cared to 
be with him as a companion; he was older than myself, 
but it was not that—I did not like his disposition. 
Not so my father and mother. By both was he 
encouraged to frequent our house. Both probably 
desired him for a future son-in-law. They saw no 
faults in him. The glitter of gold has a bli 
influence upon the moral eye. 

This young man, then, was one of the most eager for 
the punishment of the mulatto, and active in the pre- 
parations. His activity arose y from a natural 
disposition to be cruel. Both he and his father were 
noted as hard task-masters, and to be ‘sold to Mass’ 
Ringgold’ was a fate dreaded by every slave in the 
settlement. 

But young Ringgold had another motive for his 
conspicuous behaviour: he fancied he was playing 
the knight-errant, by this show of friendship for our 
family—for Virginia. He was mistaken. Such un- 
necessary cruelty to the criminal met the approbation 
of none of us. It was not likely to purchase a smile 


done; but rather a mean spite, such as is often 


from my good sister. 
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The young half-blood, Powell, was also present. 
On hearing the hue and cry, he had returned, and 
now stood in the crowd looking on, but taking no 
part in the proceedings. 

Just then the eye of Ringgold rested upon the 
Indian boy, and I could perceive that it was instantly 
lit up by a strange expression. He was already in 
possession of all the details. He saw in the dark- 
skinned youth the gallant preserver of Virginia’s life, 
but it was not with gratitude that he viewed him. 
Another feeling was working in his breast, as could 
plainly be perceived by the scornful curl that played 
upon his lips. 

More plainly still by the rude speech that followed : 

* Hilloa! redekin!’ he cried out, addressing himself 
to the young Indian, ‘you’re sure you had no hand in 
this business? eh, redskin ?’ 

‘Redskin!’ exclaimed the half-blood in a tone of 
indignation, at the same time fronting proudly to his 
insulter—‘ Redskin you call me? My skin is of better 
colour than yours, you white-livered lout!’ 

Ringgold was rather of a sallow complexion. The 
blow hit home. Not quicker is the flash of powder 
than was its effect; but his astonishment at being 
thus accosted by an Indian, combined with his rage, 
hindered him for some moments from making reply. 

Others were before him, and cried out : 

*O Lordy! such talk from an Injun!’ 

‘Say that again!’ cried Ringgold, as soon as he had 
recovered himself. 

* Again if you wish—white-livered lout!’ cried the 
half-blood, giving full emphasis to the phrase. 

The words were scarcely out before Ringgold’s pistol 
cracked ; but the bullet missed its aim; and next mo- 
ment the two clinched, seizing each other by the throats. 

Both came to the ground, but the half-blood had the 
advantage. THe was uppermost, and no doubt would 
quickly have despatched his white antagonist—for 
the ready blade was gleaming in his grasp—but the 
knife was struck out of his hand; and a crowd of men, 
rushing to the spot, pulled the combatants apart. 

Some were loud against the Indian lad, and called for 
his life ; but there were others with finer ideas of fair- 
play, who had witnessed the provocation, and, despite 
the power of the Ringgolds, would not suffer him to be 
sacrificed. I had resolved to protect him as far as I 
was able. 

What would have been the result, it is difficult to 
guess; but, at that crisis a sudden diversion was 

uced by the cry—that Yellow Jake had escaped! 


A CHRISTMAS BARREL OF OYSTERS. 


Dip you ever hear that the London commissariat 
alone demands every year five hundred million oysters; 
and that Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, 
and other places take all they can get, and never get 
half enough? Are you further aware that there are 
numerous companies who cultivate, or grow, or nurse 
oysters for the market; who procure them in the 
seed, who place them in watery pits, and tend them 
with anxious care, for three long years, till they are 
ready to enter ‘oyster street,’ and make their début 
at the court of Billingsgate? And are you further 
aware that poets have sung about oysters, that legis- 


lators have legislated about oysters, that naturalists | meal. 


have investigated their manners and habits; and that, 
after all, nothing is known about them? If you know 
all this, you will perhaps listen with some interest to 
our talk about oysters. 

Nobody can tell how oysters reproduce themselves. 
All we know is, that, according to an anonymous 
authority, in spring-time and summer they sicken and 
spawn their gelatinous green-hued splashes, which the 
fishermen have baptised spat. The spawn looks like 
drops of tallow or greenish-coloured soup, and it 


adheres to loose oyster-shells and stones. When 
examined with a magnifying-glass, there are seen in 
the spat numerous little eggs of a brilliant whiteness ; 
which gradually become compressed, and approach 
more and more the shape of an oyster. Little hairs 
appear as the egg-cluster breaks up, and the thousands 
of the brother and sister ostrea swim off to seek their 
fortunes. When the steady age comes—rather say 
the steady hour—the settling-down epoch, the hairs 
give place to layers of rough shell, and a native of 
experience takes care to set up house where he can 
eat with least risk of being eaten. Microscopists 
reckon the eggs in one of these splashes of spat 
by hundreds of thousands. Leuwenhoek counted 
several hundred thousand eggs in the fecundating 
folds of the mantle of an oyster-spawner; and it has 
been said, but on whose authority we do not know, 
that when an oyster attains the fourth month of 
its age, it can reproduce its species. This remark- 
able fecundity is necessary to enable the species to 
survive the ravages which the spawn sustain from 
their numerous enemies. The spat is a tidbit for 
fish, crustacea, and worms. The feelers or tentacles 
of numberless cannibals are cast forth continually, 
to lay hold of the young and innocent natives. 
When their shells are sufficiently grown to protect 
them from such enemies, star-fishes and crabs watch 
continually to take them by surprise, and whip the soft 
and succulent bodies of the ostrea from their valves. 
Many a five-fingered star-fish loses a member in the 
attempt when the oyster is wide awake, and closes 
his valves upon it with a sudden and powerful snap. 
M. Corte informs us that a single shell contains from 
one to two millions of young oysters. In reference to 
the growth of this much-prized mollusk: ‘Stakes fixed 
thirty months before in the Lake of Fusaro, when 
removed, were loaded with oysters; and, in spite of 
the numerous varieties of shape, they were found to 
be the produce of three distinct seasons. ‘Those which 
were of the first year’s spawning were ready for sale; 
those of the second year were quite small; and the 
third batch were only about the size of a lentil.’ 

Some of the London fish-salesmen do business in 
nothing but oysters, while others confine themselves 
entirely to the trade in lobsters. To meet the enormous 
demand for natives, and to fill the wonderful quantity 
of Christmas barrels which are travelling all over our 
southern railways during the month of December, 
cultivation and protection on a large scale is resorted 
to; and the more seaward parts of the Thames, on both 
the Kentish and Essex coasts, may be said to have 
been long ago converted into a series of oyster-farms 
or beds, of various sizes. In all these beds, we are 
informed by Sir Francis Head, ‘ there is a certain space 
devoted to natives. At Burnham, Essex, the spat, or 
fecundated sperm, is stored in large pits, and sold as 
native brood, which is afterwards “laid ” in that portion 
of the different beds appropriated to privileged oysters. 
Here the young natives remain for three years, when 
they are generally brought to market. So far, their 
education is left, in a certain degree, to nature; but 
once in the possession of the fish-shopkeepers, art steps 
in to perfect their condition. They are now stored 
in large shallow vats, being carefully laid with their 
proper sides uppermost, and supplied daily with oat- 
—a process which is calculated rather to fatten 
than to flavour; and there are many who think that, 
like show-cattle, they are none the better for over- 
feeding.’ Such is a brief outline of the organisation 
constantly at work to supply our markets with this 
one delicacy; and the tavern roysterer little thinks 
of the care and anxiety endured, or the multiplicity of 
operations which are performed before his dozen of 
natives reach the brilliantly lighted restaurant where 
he is enjoying at ease his pale ale or punch. 

In these matters, we have been copying the ancient 
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Romans, who knew all the secrets of gastronomy, and | finer kinds of food than the inhabitants of the large 
who had fishponds and oyster-stews upon which vast sea-beds can obtain; but, in our opinion, the real salt- 
sums of money were annually expended. The luxurious | water natives are the best, although some people, who 
Romans preferred those oysters which were brought | pretend to judgment in such matters, give the prefer- 


from the greatest distances, and gave the palm to 
those from Britain. They had them transplanted from 
the seas and rivers communicating with the Atlantic. 
Spawn or spat from our own shores was also carried— 
in damp sand, it is supposed—to the Roman oyster- 
stews by the slaves of the more wealthy, and there 
nursed and codled till it became individualised into 
fine, plump, well-flavoured specimens of the province 
mollusca. Even now, we have relics left of these 
achievements in Roman pisciculture; among which are 
the artificial oyster-banks on the Lake of Fusaro, near 
Naples, already referred to. These were organised 
by Sergius Orata, a wealthy Roman, who inhabited a 
splendid villa near the place. He erected artificial 


ence to the cultivated kinds. But to return to the 
dredging. Of course, on the common ground, there 
are no particular laws to be observed as to the filling 
the boats. The plan is, to get what you can as fast 
as you can, and carry them as quickly as possible to 
the nearest railway-station for immediate conveyance 
to the great metropolis. The steam-horse is preferred 
to the old fishing-smack, because it saves the oyster 
metage chargeable on all supplies landed from the 
river at Billingsgate. The regulations on the arti- 
ficial beds of oysters belonging to private individuals 
or companies are stringently carried out, and the 
various properties are marked off by long poles firmly 
fixed in the different parts of the bed. When the 


rocks, and had also stakes driven into the water, to, dredges are hauled into the: luggers, the contents are 
which the oyster-fry adhered in countless quantities; thrown into a heap, which is afterwards picked or 
in fact, some holding-on place must be erected in assorted into ‘rough,’ ‘commons,’ and ‘natives,’ and 
the beds, otherwise the progeny would be washed those that are under the natural size are again depo- 
away by the tide. In the green oysters of Marennes, | sited in the particular part of the bed to which they 


we have another instance of shell-fish cultivation. properly belong. Amateurs in sea-ware and in natural 


We are indebted to a communication from M. Corte, | 
of the College of France, for the following notes on the 
oyster-beds of the river Gironde: ‘The reservoirs in | 
which the fishermen of Marennes deposit the oysters, | 
in order to make them turn green, are called claires. | 
These differ from ponds and ordinary parks, inasmuch 
as they are not submerged by every tide, but only 
during the spring-tides, when the waves flow further 
inland than at other seasons. At the end of two or 
three months, the soil, which has been deposited by 
the inundations in the claires, becomes so firm as to 
prevent the oysters from sinking into it. In the month 
of September, when the spawning-season is over, the 
fishing commences. The whole population of Marennes 
are engaged in collecting the oysters, which they de- 
posit in the ponds, where they increase in size before 
they are sold. They can be sent to any distance, 
but from time to time must be immersed in water. 
Five millions of oysters are annually furnished 
from the beds of Marennes. Their price varies from 
one to six francs per hundred—the average cost per 
hundred being equal to 2s. 6d. of British money.’ 
These famed oysters are transported to all countries. | 
From Bordeaux they are forwarded to Marseille, and 
from thence to all parts of the south of Italy, and 
also to Algiers. ‘They have even been found on 
this side of the Channel. Long, long ago, when 
‘the monks of old’ flourished in our monasteries, 
there were countless bushels of these fine foreign 
oysters devoured. years ago, when poking 
about the ruins of an old abbey, far enough from the 
sea, we came upon layers of shells, which vouched the 
fact. They testified to oysters of no common breed, 
for we recognised in them the outward features of 
the varieties used in the cuisine of Paris. They must 
have had dainty appetites, and have been well versed 
in the art of good living, these old monks, who sent 
so far for their oysters. 

Since the introduction of aquariums, the art of 
dredging has become too well known to require us to 
say much about it. It is by means of the dredge we 
fish up our oysters. ‘There are usually three machines 
of the kind attached to each boat; and at some famed 


bed, which is forty miles long—there may be seen 


bank, free to all comers—such as the mid-channel | baboos. 


history may obtain much enjoyment by taking a 
spell at oyster-dredging. By doing so, they are 
certain to become more familiar with the riches of 
the sea and the common objects of the shore. ‘ What 
hauls for naturalists, what collections for aquaria,’ 
says a recent newspaper sketch, ‘are brought up 
at every cast! Long stems of sponges, odoriferous 
bunches of weeds, old shells frosted with barnacles, 
and peppered with their broad, flower-headed tubu- 
larie, horny fronds of sertularide and other bryozoa, 
the jelly-like spawn of the doris, the twisted cords 
of the eolis, and occasionally some of the nudi- 
branchiates themselves; “ dog-whelks,” “ whelk 
tingles,” “borers” and “ burrs,” “five fingers” and 
“twelve fingers,” and dead and living things enough 
to give a zoologist years of work, if he would only 
make up his mind to know all about them.’ 


BABOOISM. 


In Great Britain, the term respectability has been 
explained as something attaching to anybody who drives 
a gig. In British India, babooism may truly be said 
to signify any condition not involving manual labour. 
Baboo is, in fact, equivalent to our ‘gentleman,’ in 
the popular sense of the word. Whilst, however, the 
coolie or ryot applies the term ‘ baboo’ to the Hindoo 
clerk upon eight rupees a month, the Mussulman 
trader would use it only for the overseers and heads of 
departments with whom he has dealings; the European, 
again, would apply the term to none below the 
capitalists or wealthy brokers who conduct the chief 
business of the principal commercial firms in the 
presidency towns of India. The signification of the 
word widens just in proportion as it descends in 
use, until its recipients may be said to be ‘legion.’ 
If, then, we treat this term ‘babooism’ in the wide 
sense to which it may be applied, we have before us by 
far the larger portion of the money-making native 
community of India, at any rate, so far as merchandise 
is concerned; the zemindars, or landholders, and the 
shroffs, or money-dealers, are distinct classes of money- 
makers, and must in no way be confounded with the 


Within the limits of Calcutta, Bombay, Patna, 


during the oyster-season—if we can be said to have 
@ season, now that oysters can be had even in the 
r-less mouths—a fleet of perhaps 200 boats, all busily 
engaged in the pursuit of this one article of commerce. 
‘These open sea-beds are not thought to produce oysters 
so fine as those cultivated in the farms at the mouth 
of the Thames, The river may possibly bring down 


Dacca, Cawnpore, Agra, and dozens of other cities 
of India, there are, or were before the rebellion, 
hundreds, nay, thousands of this class of men in all 
their varieties of occupation and degrees of money- 
making. It may be said with indisputable truth, 
not only that the class thrive and fatten upon 
European commerce, but that they owe their origin 
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and existence to Euro merchants. The baboos 
are perfectly well aware of this fact, and accordingly 
are well disposed to our rule; besides which, being 
Hindoos, they hate Mohammedanism, and have no 
sympathy whatever with the rebellious sepoys. They 
are quite satisfied that, in the event of Mussulman 
supremacy in India, the rich Hindoos would be the 
first victims offered up on the altar of Mohammedan 
rapacity. It is quite true that many of the revolted 
regiments contain a number of Hindoos; but they 
are nearly all Brahmins, or high-caste men, who dislike 
the European contempt for and disregard of caste. 
We have abolished suttee, we have legalised the 
re-marriage of widows, we have put down infanticide, 
above all, we are enlightening the people, and so 
sapping the foundations of caste; therefore does the 
Brahmin hate us with his whole heart, as thoroughly 
as the Mussulman despises us as ‘ dogs of Christians.’ 
During the whole of the present rebellion, we may 
safely say, that wherever the populace of towns have 
joined the sepoys, it has been only the Mussulmans and 
Brahmins who have shewn real sympathy with them. 
Our fugitive countrymen have always been well 
cared for and protected in low-caste villages ; whilst 
village Mussulmans and Brahmins have welcomed the 
unfortunates with the tulwar and the matchlock, the 
rope or the river. 

The monster, Nana Sahib, has been called a baboo 
in some of our Indian journals. It is altogether an 
error: he is or was a zemindar—a landholder and 
pensioner of our government. ‘The baboo is not a man 
of war: he hates fighting; and if he does sometimes 
retain about him a small regiment of armed men, it 
is only for ostentation, or at most as watchmen at 
night. The strife he is fitted for is not in the field, 
but in the office, the factory, the warehouse: there has 
he won many a subtle victory; there has he gathered 
all his golden laurels; there, and there only, he finds 
himself an overmatch for the European. 

The wide ranks of babooism are open to all the 
world; it is a fair field, an open competition. Not 
the meanest hanger-on of a humble shipping-broker, 
not the poorest, well-kicked coolie of a sixth-rate 
banian, but may aspire, in all confidence, to the wealth 
and dignity of the highest of the class. Men have 
done this in years gone by, are doing it to-day, and 
will accomplish it to-morrow. 

Baboo Futteyseer Bhangyloll, now one of our* most 
influential men of business, a large speculator in up- 
country produce, and a helper of many a British firm 
from their difficulties, commenced life as a bottle- 
dealer, and purchaser of odds and ends from ships’ 
stewards. If he did not begin his transactions afloat 
very early in life, he must have made most rapid 
progress in his varied and shifting career, for he is 
still by no means an old man, and it is many years 
since he first began to be looked upon as a man of 
solid substance. Whatever his age may have been 
when he commenced his daily and hourly cruises to 
the shipping in the Hoogly, it is quite certain that 
the sole crew of his miserable little canoe consisted of 
himself and a diminutive boy, whose duty it was to 
steer the craft by means of a broken oar. He himself 
was at once oarsman, broker, and cashier; and by the 
aid of a very little indifferent English, he managed 
to get up ‘a trade’ with nearly every ship’s steward 
to be found afloat on the Calcutta waters. 

Bhangyloll was not long content with 
only ; he soon tried his hand at a little barter, and in 
exchange for bottles, clothes, tin cases, &c., &c., gave 
cheroots, straw-hats, toys, monkeys, birds, fruit—it is 
hard to say what he did not carry in the capacious, 
gaudily painted dinghee, which now bore his colours and 
his fortune across the bosom of the muddy Hoogly. 
A brace of oarsmen now officiated, leaving our enter- 
prising caterer to the undisturbed discharge of the 


more complicated and honourable function of marine- 
dealer. Whether it was that the bottles he carried 
over the ship’s side, in place of being empty, contained 
some costly liquor; whether the cast-off clothes he 
purchased were, in reality, but too often the last new 
lot for which the captain or chief-mate had been | 
measured; whether the cheroots he vended were 
closely allied to the cabbage-garden, but sold as 
‘real manillas;’ or whether any other astounding and 
ingenious metamorphosis ever occurred in connection | 
with the many articles he dealt in, it is impossible to | 
know. Certain it is that Bhangyloll’s trade throve | 
with all the ample luxuriance of tropical vegetation ; | 
and whatever ugly rumours envious men may scatter 
abroad in these days of his worldly greatnes=: #t con- 
cerns not our purpose to tell. Let us b ‘* tent to 
trace his prosperous career from the patcnea canoe 
to the state-barge—from the squalid mud-hut on the 
confines of the Burra Bazaar, to the princely m: 1sion | 
at Entally. 
Our friend became a favourite with all the crews in | 
the river: he had a joke or a queer tale told in queerer | 
English, for every one. He was the essence of good | 
temper, and, sorely as he was sometimes tried, he | 
never lost command of himself. The captains took a | 
liking to him, he was so obliging in so many ways— | 
got them out of so many little difficulties, helped them | 
round so many ugly corners, and was so unwearied | 
in serving them in any way, that they swore by | 
Bhangyloll, and voted him Al for ninety-nine years | 
at Lloyd’s. | 
After such a careful and kindly preparation of the | 
soil, after such a generous broadcast scattering of the | 
seed, it cannot be matter for wonder that our friend | 
reaped an abundant harvest. From the day when he | 
drove down to the ghdt, or landing-place, in a carriage | 
drawn by a brace of ponies, and pushed off to the ships 
in a dinghee propelled by four boatmen, and mounted 
the ships’ sides by the state-ladder, with white gilt- | 
edged turban on his head, and flowing folds of muslin | 
about him, when the captains shook him by the hand, | 
and called him ‘ baboo,’ then his subtle Hindoo heart | 
swelled within him, and he felt that his fortune was as | 
good as made. He became a ship-broker and supplier | 
of stores in a large way. A huge anchor and chain- 
cable threatened the unwary shins of passers-by at the | 
door of his ample warehouse. If he dealt in bottles, 
and bartered ‘real manillas’ for left-off wardrobes, | 
it was by deputy. His daily visits on shipboard were | 
continued, but on more important matters than empty | 
casks and canaries. In no other sense was he changed; | 
he was still the same supple-minded, easy-tempered | 
man—as pleasant with steward, cabin-boy, and cook, 
as when he pulled himself alongside in his frail canoe | 


in days still well remembered. Did a sailor wanta || ’ 


loan of ten rupees, or the skipper one of ten thousand, | 
no one could have been more obliging in the matter 
than our baboo. How he obtained such a command | 
of ready cash, for all occasions, is to this day a matter 
of deepest mystery. Whether he raised a succession 
of mortgages on the huge anchor and cable at his door; 
whether he drew bills at long dates on Vishnu and 
Brahma, and discounted them at the nearest temple; 
or whether he possessed a substantial sleeping-partner, 
who was able to stand so many pulls upon his purse, 
who can say? Money, however, as the saying has 
it, makes money, and with Bhangyloll it fructified 
amazingly; so much so, that in due time he took a 
country-house, drove a pair of horses, gave up provi- 
sioning together with the big anchor and the cable, in 
favour of a nephew, had an imposing-looking office 
and godowns, or warehouses, with a cotton screw, and 
went headlong into the produce-trade of the country. 
How many British and American ships he loads 
annually, I know not, but they must be counted by | 
dozens. 


How many writers, sircars, cashiers, brokers, | 
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agents, assistants, he may maintain, I doubt whether he 
knows himself. Not a soul of all that motley throng 
touched one single pice of salary from the baboo: some 
were there as volunteers, learners of the mysterious 
art of Indian trade; while others, well versed in the 
sinuosities of Calcutta commerce and banking, made 
large monthly sums by fees, or commissions, or profits 
upon their master’s transactions. The income of all 
was derived, in an indirect manner, from the baboo’s 
customers and friends, not from himself, or rarely so: 
a practice which has existed for a century, and is 
a recognised form of payment for services. It is in 
vain any reformer attempts to break through the 
system; the amlah, as the establishment is called, 
is able to break down any opposition to its will and 
pleasure. “Voe betide the unfortunate merchant who 
would ds . ‘make such an experiment! He would 
find his imported goods unsaleable; they woultl be 
landed damaged: he would be able to buy no produce 
withe4t great sacrifices, and then only of the lowest 
quality: his chartered ships would be detained long 
after their appointed time, and to his great loss, with 
the addition of a vast quantity of the goods shipped 
getting damaged in a most unaccountable way. Such 
is a taste of the power of the baboo’s amlah. Keep 
on good terms with them; don’t look too scrutinisingly 
into their accounts; let them pocket the accustomed 
rupees without question, and you'll find your busi- 
ness, multifarious as it may be, transacted rapidly, 
pleasantly, and, above all, profitably. 

It is now some years since Baboo Bhangyloll be- 
came one of the leading men of the native community of 
Calcutta, and since he bought the pleasure-grounds at 
Entally, and built upon them the magnificent dwell- 

ing within whose brilliant walls he entertains the <lite 

‘of European society. It would be difficult to desire 
anything to gratify and please that may not be found 
| in the baboo’s palace. It would not be easy to match 
jhis carriage and pair in Bengal. Very few even in 
that sumptuous land excel his public manifestations ; 
perhaps still fewer of any standing fare, in private, 
more humbly than himself. Amidst all his prosperity, 
he has lost none of his good temper and humour: he 
is as unctuous as of yore amongst the Jacks afloat, 
and none leave his presence without feeling the genial 
warmth of his disposition. Exacting to the last 
fraction in all his business transactions, he is never 
selfish; and many are the deeds of generous kindness 
springing secretly from him, unknown to the world at 
large. One especial case came under my own know- 
ledge: it was that of a young and deserving English 
merchant, who had become involved in ruinous diffi- 
culties from the defalcations of others, and who was 
contemplating bankruptcy; when the baboo quietly, 
unasked, and unknown to the merchant, paid to his 
credit at his banker’s a lac of rupees, with a desire that 
the bank might afford accommodation to double that 
amount in addition. This timely, generous assistance 
extricated the young man from embarrassment, and 
enabled him to regain his lost position; but to the 
present day, I believe he remains in perfect ignorance 
of his benefactor’s name. 

Possessed of far more wealth, though scarcely of 
more influence, we find the Mussulman banker, Ram 
Chunder Sing of Cossitollah, Calcutta, and Chitpore 
Road. The huge fortunes that have been amassed by 
many of the natives of Bengal might well astound 
most of my European readers. The fact, however, 
goes far to shew that the celebrated ‘Pagoda Tree,’ 
from whose rich branches so many of our countrymen, 
in days gone by, gathered their crores untold, still 
flourishes in the land, though, doubtless, not quite so 
easily approached as half a century since. To the 
native of the soil, however, it is my firm belief, the 
generous tree is still familiar as of yore. Time, which 
works so many wondrous changes in this shifting 


world of ours, has left the Hindoo what he ever was. 
As subtle, as yielding to circumstances, as true to 
his ultimate object, he knows no change in nature. 
What he is physically in the body, he remains 
essentially in intellect—inferior in force and vigour 
to the European, but superior, how much superior, 
to him in ductility, in pliability, in adaptability! 
What he was when Clive conquered at Plassy, and 
laid the foundation-stone of British supremacy in the 
east, before the light of western intelligence dawned 
with its first faint streaks upon Indian myriads, such 
is he to-day, when the British standard and British 
influence reach to the most remote corner of the great 
Indian continent. 

Scarcely less remarkable than the instance already 
related, is the career of this Bengalee Mussulman 
banker. From beginnings almost as obscure and 
quite as humble, Ram Chunder Sing has, within the 
memory of many of the present residents in Calcutta, 
managed to amass such a princely fortune as might 
well raise the envy of a Baring or a Lafitte. He 
commenced public life when quite young, as a 
hanger-on at the salt eolahs, performing any mis- 
cellaneous work that might be required; and by 
his activity, willingness, and intelligence, he rapidly 
ingratiated himself into the good-will of those who 
might best serve his interests. Promoted to a post 
of five rupees a month, he worked at it as though 
in the receipt of fifty. Perhaps, indeed, the actual 
incomings of his office may not have amounted to 
much less than that sum; for it is remarkable how 
many substantial civilities are shewn to any one 
concerned in the measuring and delivery of salt from 
the government eolahs or stores. But Ram Chunder 
was slightly ambitious: his occupation was not 
sufficiently stirring and expansive for his enlarged 
views, and he left no description of stone unturned 
in order to obtain promotion to the sale-office of the 
salt department. It was by no means an easy task: 
an extensive amount of ‘palm-oil’ had to be applied 
in the right quarter before the attempt succeeded ; 
when it did, Ram Chunder’s friends considered his 
fortune as good as made, and congratulated him 
accordingly. To a western mind, it will probably 
appear somewhat inexplicable that the appointment 
to a subordinate office in any government department 
in Bengal should be of such vast benefit as is made 
to appear in this paper; but those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of actual experience in Indian official 
life, especially of life in the salt department, know full 
well how full of significance are the congratulations 
of a newly appointed official’s friends. 

Know, then, O reader in the west, that within the 
limits of the Company’s rule, no sale, or barter, or 
business of any kind takes place but leaves a hand- 
some profit to all the native underlings who help the 
work along. In no department of the state is this 
more manifest than in the salt branch of the revenue, 
Vast quantities are offered by the government at 
monthly intervals for ‘sale by public competition’—so 
runs the official notice, and such, doubtless, was the 
original intention of the executive. But Bengal 
officials have devised a far more convenient process 
than an ordinary public auction, which would be noisy, 
and hot, and disagreeable, though the government 
opium is so disposed of; but then salt is not opium. 
Accordingly, this necessary of life is allowed to be 
tendered for in certain quantities at a certain figure, 
the application to go in on stamped papers on the day 
of sale. Now, as there are large profits made on the 
re-sale of this salt, the anxiety to obtain an allotment 
of it—say for a hundred thousand maunds—is not 
trifling, and the underlings of the department turn 
the excitement to the best account. As it is pretty 


well known that the highest offers are not generally 


accepted, and as there are strange rumours afloat in 
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Caleutta as to the precise motives which guide the 
allotting of the salt, of course all use their best 
endeavours to propitiate those who are suspected of 
possessing any influence in the matter. It was a 
favourite dodge of Ram Chunder Sing to waylay the 
chief superintendent of the department on his way 
into the office, and, trotting along by his side, hold 
some trivial conversation with him with an air of 
intense importance. ‘This was not lost upon the 
crowd in the court-yard waiting to make their con- 
tracts, who one and all set him down as deep in the 
confidence of his superior. It is scarcely necessary 
to say how Ram Chunder turned this to account. 

It was not long before he turned salt-speculator 
himself in conjunction with friends, who from that time 
became the most successful bidders at the monthly 
sales. No one could say how it happened—whether it 
was the colour of the paper, the boldness of the writing, 
the respectability of the names, or merely their good- 
fortune that caused such huge quantities of salt to 
pass through their hands, and leave such auriferous 
deposits behind. Ram left the salt department and 
the salt trade to carry on financial schemes of a larger 
character. He lived in great style as a rich banker, 
lent money at unheard-of rates, and was a most 
obliging friend to Bengal civilians. He had a strange 
relish for this description of game: he delighted to see 
their names in his books; so much so, that he would 
not think of troubling them for the trifles they owed— 
he was only too proud to be of any service to them. 
Now, it was a curious circumstance, and one which 
was duly noticed, that in the many suits instituted 
or defended by Ram Chunder in the courts of the 
Company, he invariably gained his point. Was there 
a contract to be tendered for to supply the Company’s 
commissariat with anchors or scrubbing-brushes, with 
rum or salt-beef, Ram Chunder proved the successful 


man. 


A volume, and a goodly one too, might be filled with 
the monetary exploits of the wealthy shroff. ‘There 
was scarcely a public office he did not manage to obtain 
a place in for some one of his many creatures. Judges, 
secretaries, collectors, magistrates, all courted the 
friendship of the powerful baboo, who could serve them 
in such a persuasive and pleasant manner. His society, 
too, was sought for. He entertained, and was enter- 
tained in return. Europeans were his especial boon- 
companions, for whom he could not do too much. 
When the recent rebellion broke out, Ram Chunder 
denounced the traitors in emphatic language, and placed 
himself and all his means at the disposal of govern- 
ment. He loved our rule, our laws, our customs, our 
society far too much to desire any change. He was all 
but an Englishman—a most loyal man. It is true he 
had large sums invested in Company’s paper, larger 
still in house-property about Calcutta, and large 
contracts in hand for our commissariat, with others 
in prospective. Still he was a loyal man. This points 
to the distinction of baboos, even when all these good 
things are as yet in nubibus. ‘This points to the 
connection between babooism and respectability. 


‘CHURCH AFFAIRS AT BALLYGARRIFFE.’ 


The article that appeared with this title in No. 203, we 
printed merely as an amusing fiction; but it now appears 
that there is really a village, though with another name, 
answering to the description of Ballygarriffe, and that the 
writer, in order, no doubt, to give piquancy to the joke, 
intermingled personal allusions with the fictitious details, 
under excitement and without due consideration. We 
need not say how much we regret having been made the 
medium of hurting the feelings of respectable persons ; but 
we may point to the character of our Journal, maintained 
uniformly from the commencement, as evidence that it was 
$0 without the slightest consciousness on our part. 


LAST THOUGHTS. 


Have they told thee I am dying? 
Careless world, careless world— 
Have thy proud lips scarce replying 
The dirge-notes backward hurled, | 
Saying, with a scornful smile : 

* She was fair a little while— 
Courted! but she had her day; 
There ’s no need that she should stay. 
1 have nought for her to do, 

Amid all my glittering crew: 

*Tis well that she is dying!’ 


Have they told ye I am dying? 
Summer friends, summer friends, 
Have ye made pretence at sighing 
Over the weary life that ends ; 
Have ye said with feigned sorrow : 
* May she have a brighter morrow. 
She has not joined us long 

In mirth, or dance, or song, 

Her bloom is on the wane; 

Her eyes are dimmed with pain: 
"Tis well that she is dying!’ 


Have they told thee I am dying ? 
Gentle friend, gentle friend, 
Will thy sweet spirit sighing 
One tender message send ; 
Dost say with tearful eye 
Raised to the quiet sky: 

* God slake the fever-thirst 
Her earthly dreams have nurst, 
And bathe that aching brow 
Where living waters fiow : 

God help her !—she is dying.’ 


Have they told thee I am dying? 
Heart estranged, heart estranged! 
And dost thou turn in sighing 

To old times long since changed ; 
Dost say with flushing cheek : 
*She was young, and very weak. | 
Though it wrung my heart to leave her— 
Though she wronged me, I forgive her. 
Many deathless memories 

Paint her with such gentle eyes, 

My lost love who is dying.’ 


Mave they told thee I am dying? 
Mother biest, mother blest! 
Have they told thee I am dying? 
With weary heart and breast, 
Dost say to angels round : 

* The child I lost is found. 

I’ve left her, ah! too long, 

*Mid earthly harm and wrong. 
There is no place for her 

*Mid all life’s busy stir; 

We'll give her welcome here, 

So far from grief and fear : 

Tis well that she is dying!” 


M. L. P. 


STAGE BURLESQUES. | 


Burlesques, of which it {s the formal purpose to con- 
vert into laughter what was meant to exalt and purify 
the soul, are offences against the public taste and morals 
equally; and that such offences, instead of being promptly 
silenced, should be applauded and caressed, and that 
Shakspeare should be especially selected as the butt of 
these barren witlings, appears to us one of the most 
decisive symptoms that the drama, in our generation, is 
really on the declinc.—Donne’s Essays on the Drama, 
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